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— lower 





New Water-Cure Tube 
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The perfect inner tube, made by 
a new process of curing in water 
under 150-lb. pressure. No 
chance for small air pockets, bub- 
bles, blisters, or flaws around 
valve. 


big step up in cord utility. A big step 
down in lower prices. Goodrich all- 
cord production. 









Every tire we manufacture isacord. Not 
one fabric comes from our great plant and 
equipment. 
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One purpose—undivided attention—out- 
put of thousands of cords a day—combine 
to supply you the greatest tire value. 


Wd 
Tires made expressly to meet different 
needs of transportation. Tires priced to suit 
individual demands of economy. Tires for 


motor car, bus and truck. All strong, en- 
during, and low priced. 


CWO 


You will find the Goodrich Dealer stocked 
with this wide selection of cords. Look them 
over with a keen, thrifty eye to your needs. 
It pays. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 


C Good rich 





“‘ Best in the Long Run”’ 
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LA CHAUSSURE 
BALTA 


Paris St yles on an American Last! 












Created and Made in France by Expert Craftsmen 


Paris shoes signalizing everything smart in the world of 
footwear fashions, originated to complement the Paris- 
r created costume. 


Made by French craftsmen upon an exclusive last—shoes 
that combine all the smart features demanded of fine 
footwear. : 


(hea seem et dip at 


Illustrated—Strap pumps of champagne and Sauterne 
kid, a Paris style on the Balta last. Per pair. . $12.00 


r Other Parissmade shoes up to $16.50 per pair 


SECOND FLOOR 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 





MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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America’s First 


TPASSENGER 


four-door 


COACH! 


CUSTOM-BUILT! — on the matchless SERIES 80 chassis, by 
Pierce-Arrow’s own craftsmen in Pierce-Arrow shops! Body of 
hand-hammered aluminum over a long-lived framework of 
hand-joined northern white ash, the vanadium of woods. 


INSIDE — luxurious cushioning, tailored with rich soft- 
finish woolens. OUTSIDE— your choice of six unusual color 
schemes —individuality! And the price, $3350 at Buffalo, is 


A the lowest for which a seven-passenger closed car of Pierce- 
complete line of Arrow quality has ever been offered. 
COACHES We invite you to see this car. Demonstration upon request. 


5 Passenger, 2-door 


$3130 HARROLDS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


5 Passenger, 4-door 


$3250 233 West 54th Street 1119 Atlantic Avenue 2440 Grand Concourse 
7 Passenger, 4- door New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Bronx, N. Y. 
$3350 


7 Passenger, 4-door 
Limousine Coach 
$3450 


At Buffalo, Tax extra 





(ustom-built Body by 
PIERCE-ARROW 
Six Color Options 


| PIE “ARROW 
™ FI 


at Buff alo, Tax extra 
a of desired 
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MAY THE BEST 
COSTUME WIN! 


A GOOD WISH GROM THE 
SPORTS APPAREL, SHOP 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Serving or 


Selling ? 


Is YOUR motor car 
maker engaged in serv- 
ing you or selling you— 
which? 

Does he intrigue you with 
yearly models and rash 
promises or does he pro 
tect your investment? 


To serve means a new 
car only every four or five 
years or more. To sell 
means a new car every 
year or two or even less. 


Packard is in the business 
of serving—knowing that 
those who serve best will 
never want for sales. 


Evidently the public ap- 
preciates that Packard is 
serving, for more than 
twice as many Packard 
Six cars were bought in 
1925 as 1N 1924. 


The Packard Six with its 
beauty, comfort and dis- 
tinction is not high in 
price—for example, the 
five-passenger sedan costs 
but $2788.78, delivered 
in New York. 


For those purchasers who 
desire, there is a liberal 
monthly payment plan. 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealer 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue New York 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
650 East Fordham Road 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 
Billings 5400 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S a. 


(From Friday, May 14, to 
Friday, May 21, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


YOUNG WOODLEY—About the English 
schoolboy and his master’s wife. BELMONT, 
48, E. of B’way. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Which deals in 
no uncertain terms with white men in China. 
Martin Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRAIG’S WIFE—The Pulitzer Prize play. 
George Kelly’s story of an _ embittered 
woman. With Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 
45, W. of Bway. 


LULU BELLE—The unpleasant career of a 
mulatto. Lenore Ulric in a splendidly staged 
production. Berxrasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—In which the players 
wear masks and confusion reigns, but ex- 
cellent if you understand it. Kriaw, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady giving a 
fine performance as the countrywoman who 
got her love and religion mixed. HENry 
MIL_LErR’s, 43, E. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—Jewish mysticism well pre- 
sented. NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuHousE, 466 
Grand St. Tues., Wed. (mat.), and Thurs. 
of each week. 


COMEDY 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Barrie’s 
play standing up very well against the years. 
With Helen Hayes. Bijou, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Very amusing 
prizefighters out of their element. 
Street, 46, W. of B’way. 


THE JAZZ SINGER—George Jessel in an in- 
offensive comedy, with a mixture of hokum 
and tears. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 


THE PATSY—A cruel mother and a more cruel 
sister put, as the stage will have it, in their 
place. Booru, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Can best be described 
as bawdy, but very funny nevertheless. 
Music Box, 45, W. of Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Crooks and 
aristocrats passing epigrams back and forth. 
With Ina Claire and Roland Young. Fut- 
Ton, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—A pleasant fantasy of 
the clerk who realized that he was not as 
his childhood had hoped. Litre, 44, W. 
of Bway. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST — Of the complications a 
young girl brought on herself by never say- 
ing “No”. With Madge Kennedy. Garerty, 
B’way at 46. 


slang play of 
46TH 


POMEROY’S PAST—Ernest Truex, as usual, 
the harassed young man. 
Loncacre, 48, W. of Bway. 


Nice comedy. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—A play with a 
catchy title and a lot of slang. Which is all 
we can say for it. Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—An amusing study of 
boarding house life. The Guild’s last pre- 
sentation of this season. GurLp, 52, W. of 
B’way. 

THE GORILLA—An amusing burlesque of the 
mystery thrillers. Back after a long ab- 
sence. SEELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY—A pleas- 
ant comedy from the Spanish. With Mary 
Ellis. NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuHousE, 466 
Grand St., Fri., Sat. (mat.), and Sun. of 
each week. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—Oscar Wilde’s delightful comedy nicely 


presented. Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller in one of the largest 
and one of the best musical comedies. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—The Marx brothers in- 
jecting a lot of humor into a good show. 
Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 

DEAREST ENEMY—An operetta around the 
Revolution as held in New York. With 
Helen Ford. KnickeRBocKER, B’way at 38. 

TIP-TOES—Besides a lot of comedians it has 
Gershwin music. Which is about all that’s 
needed. Liperty, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—“If I Were King” 
made into an excellent operetta, well tuned 
and well acted. Casino, B’way at 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—French singers inter- 
polated between the Gertrude Hoffmann 
girls. Casino pe Paris, atop the Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. at 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—If you have not seen it 
yet you might as well go and be amused. 
Grose, B’way at 46. 

BY THE WAY—Contains a 
dienne in Cicely Courtneidge. 
B’way at 47. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—A beautiful operetta 
with music by George Gershwin. Not much 
humor. 44TH STREET, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A 


splendid come- 
CENTRAL, 


very nice musical 


comedy by the authors of the Garrick 
Gaieties. VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 
PINAFORE—An elaborate and well done re- 
vival of this light-opera favorite. CEN- 
tury, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 
IOLANTHE—A revival of this Gilbert and 


Sullivan that can be spoken of only in 
superlatives. PrymouTu, 45, W. of B’way. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—Another edition of last 
year’s favorite. By the same authors. Gar- 
RICK, 35, E. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
SPANISH REPERTOIRE—Week of May 16. 
Mon., “Dofia Maria La Brava”; ‘Tues., 
“La Malquerida”; Wed., “Locura’ de 
Amor”; Thurs., “Don Juan Tenorio”; Fri., 
“Cancionera”; Sat. mat., “La Condesa 
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ABOUT. TOWN : 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


Maria’’; Sat. eve., “El Caudal de los Hijos”. 
MANHATTAN Opera House, 315 W. 34. 
THE GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Another one 
of those revues. With Hazel Dawn, and 
Miller and Lyles. Winter GarpEN, B’way 
at So. Tues., May 18. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park Ave.— 
The Larry Siry orchestra to make charming 
surroundings additionally delightful. 

ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—For those wishing to drive half an hout 
or so for a sandwich and a dance before 
the one o’clock closing hour. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—A dash of Bohemia 
applied to a night club. Continental revue 
at midnight. 


BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Spacious floor, 
high ceilings, and low couvert for those 
who go out to dance. 

CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63—Danc- 
ing and revue of a kind, high above Cen- 
tral Park. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Challenging the 
summer slump with the Yacht Club boys to 
amuse smart crowds every hour. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Moss 
and Fontana taking their masterly tango 
to new surroundings. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The rustic rendez- 
vous of the Village flapper. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Flashy 
crowd, but the revue is well worth seeing. 

THE OWL, 125 W. 45—Negro waiters and 
hat check girls doing their dancing and 
singing stuff until morning. Go after two. 

VILLA VENICE, to E. 60—Interesting com- 
bination of smart clientele and no couvert. 
Johnson and Murphy dancing. Open Fri. 
and Sat. nights only. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—Where blacks and 
whites meet. Marvelous music and very 
rowdy atmosphere. Go late. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEN-HUR—A large and stirring production of 
General Lew Wallace’s story. Grorce M. 
Conan, B’way at 42. 


THE BIG PARADE—The War brought to 
Broadway in an excellent manner. With 
John Gilbert and René Adorée. Astor, 
B’way at 45. 


MUSIC 


NORBERT ADLER. Town Hatt, Sat. Eve., 
March 15. A young tenor who stood up 
nobly in the Boston Opera Company which 
entertained last fall. 


ORPHEUS. Provincetown Piaynouse, Nightly, 
except Mondays. A plucky attempt to per- 


form one of the most beautiful and difficult 
of operas. 


ART 


ROBERT LAURENT—F. Vacentine Dupen- 
SING, 43 E. 57. Remarkable work in wood 
and stone by a brilliant young American. 

ARCHIPENKO PUPILS—NeumMann”~ Art 
Crrcie, 35 W. 57. Showing what the boys 
and girls do under a “new” system. 

AQUATINTS—Freperick Keppet & Co., 16 
E. 57. Interesting to those who like 
them. ) 

AMERICANS—Montross, 26 E. 56. Showing 
of artists this dealer believes in—Kuehne, 
Davies, etc. 

GABO & PEVSNER—Lirtte Review Gat- 
LeERY, 66 5 Ave. Exciting show of Bolshe- 
vik art as alien to your concepts as Rus- 
sia is to the Times. 

MODERN—Daniev’s, 600 Mad. Ave. 
new canvases of the old favorites, 
inson, Spencer et al. 

LUKSES—Anperson GaLveries, §9 and Park 
Ave. Pupils of George Luks show how well 
they can do it. 

FRISCH—GarnsBorouGH GALLERIES, 222 Cent. 
Pk. S. Sculpture spoken highly of by the 


Some 


Dick- 


experts. Review later. 
SPORTS 
TENNIS—University Heights Tennis Club, | 


Harlem River and Fordham Road. Final 
round of North Side championship, Sat., 
May 15, 3 p-m. 





FENCING—Hore Astor, B’way and 44. Final | 


of national championships, Fri., May 
8 p.m. 
BASEBALL—AmatTeur—ForpuamM Fievp, Ford- 
ham Road and 3rd Avenue. Holy Cross vs. 
Fordham. Thurs., May 20, at 3:30 p.m. 

ProFEssioONAL—At YANKEE Stapium. N. Y. 
vs. Chicago, Sat., May 15, through Tues., 
May 18; N. Y. vs. St. Louis, Wed., May 
19, through Fri., May 21. Daily at 3:30 
p-m. Sun. at 3 p.m. 

LACROSSE—Crescent A. C., Bay Ridge. Cres- 
cent vs. L’Hirondelle, Sat., May 15, at 3 
p-m. 

CREW—Columbia vs. Boston Tech; Columbia, 
150 lb., vs. Penna., 150 lb. On the Harlem 
at 4 p.m. Sat., May 15. 

Finish at High Bridge. Motors take St. Nich. 
Ave.-Harlem Speedway. Others B’way West 
Side subway to 168 St., or No. 2 bus (trans- 
fer to No. 7) to Amst. Ave. and 167 St., 
and walk. 


OTHER EVENTS 


FLOWER SHOW—American Museum of 
ural History, Cent. Pk. W. and 77 St. 
Opening Fri. May 21. Spring, and the 
Horticultural Society, bring flowers indoors 
as well as out. 


DOG DERBY—Polo Grounds, 8 Ave. and 155. 
Sat.. May 15 and Sun., May 16. 
p-m. At which whippet racing and other ca- 
nine activities are to be introduced to New 


York. 
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For Madame and Mademoiselle 


‘The Bramley 


Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 


SILK CREPE 
BATHING CosTUME 


Model 46 —In red, bois de 
rose, French blue, French 
green or black. It is tucked 
all over, has the smart ring 
belt and sn thy swim- 
ming suit of water- 

wool jersey. 19.75 


Model 46a—Silk crépe 


turban to 4.95 


match. 
Bramley fashions are patented. 
Our rights will be fully enforced. 


Franklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., NewYork © 


Entire Contents copyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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{MONOGRAM AUTOGRAPHIC} 


What more appropriate for yourown handkerchiefs than 

your own initials, embroidered by hand, as you would 

write them. And for gifts, handkerchiefs monogrammed 

in your own handwriting carry a personal touch that 
is as distinctive as your signature. 


MOSSE -'730 FIFTH AVENUE 

















THERE is a woman so fastidious she has been 
known to spend hours dressing fora ball... . 
so artistic she has furnished her home with rich 
» treasures from the ends of the earth . . . so sa- 
gacious that she handles her own considerable 
financial affairs. She drives, or is driven in, a 
Rolls-Royce on every motoring occasion. 

Only this best car, from every point of view, 
could please a nature so many-sided, so discrim- 
inating, as hers. The perfection of every last 
detail of her town car pays tribute to her cos- 
b tume and her destination. At the wheel of her 

roadster she delights when the silent motor 
whisks her over pike or country by-road with 





ROLLS ROYCE 





equal comfort, equal ease. Whenever she looks 
at one of her Rolls-Royce cars, she finds pleasure 
in the clean, distinguished lines—the proud cut 
of the bonnet which seems to welcome the road. 
And, though this consideration certainly comes 
last, she is glad to realize that her town car, 
purchased six years ago, is as satisfactory in 
appearance and performance as the roadster 
she bought this spring. She is convinced that 
serenity, superlative comfort and safety more 
than compensate for high initial cost! A one- 
hundred-mile trial trip will be arranged at your 
convenience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th 
Street, New York. Branches in principal cities. 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


The Specially Shop of Originalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38" STREET, NEW YORK 





Oe 





of Note. 


Individual Sports 
Fashions created ex- 
clusively for Bonwit 
Teller & Co. by this 
Renowned Paris 
Couturiere who is 
also a Sportswoman 


SPORTS ATTIRE 
Fourth Floor 





























LE TOUQUET—(Upper Left) Jane Regny exclusive — 
frock reproduced in washable men’s wear silk with self bind- 
ings. Coral, tan, spring green or French blue 49.00 


MONACO—(Lower Left) Jane Regny exclusive sports frock 
reproduced in crepe silk with inset bands of contrasting color. 
Blonde and brunette, apple green with cactus green, also in 
all white : ; , : 49.00 


CANNES—( Upper Right) Jane Regny exclusive sports frock 
reproduced in crepe de chine, self triangles, inverted tucking. 
Mosaic blue, nude-tan, golf red, shrimp pink or white 49.00 


CROISETTE—(Lower Right) Jane Regny exclusive sports 
frock reproduced in crepe silk combined with harmonizing 
printed silk in smart, small patterns. Cattus green, horizon 
blue or nude-tan , : ; ‘ > 49.00 
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Notes and Comment 


FTER an unwonted excursion on 
the Elevated it occurs to us to 
predict that within the next 

year or two all the old gas-lantern 
frames in some of the far downtown 
“TL” stations will be repainted a Mitis 
green or Prussian blue and hung as 
antiques at the gates of somebody’s 
Adirondack Lodge or Villa-on-Hud- 
son. We know of at least one West- 
chester Italian edifice which is liber- 
ally besprinkled with wrought-iron 
gates culled from the area doorways 
of discarded East Side brownstone 
houses. 


NE of our vague, uncrystallized 

prejudices has been that the col- 
lege boy seeking a scholarship by sell- 
ing subscriptions to magazines is a 
nuisance. Not so long since, however, 
a college boy whose probity we do 
not question told us that for one week 
he went about experimentally, telling 
people at the door that he was a pro- 
fessional subscription getter. He says 
the great majority refused him, saying 
that they preferred to buy from col- 
lege boys. 


URING the early spring we used 


frequently to pass Madison 
Square. A single chronic loafer who 


WAILE THE 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


always occupied the same bench in- 
variably met our eyes. Yesterday this 
gentleman was observed mowing the 
lawn diligently. It now becomes ap- 
parent that he had been waiting pa- 
tiently for the grass to grow. 


VISIT to Thirty-third Street re- 

minded us that the Park Avenue 
Hotel still possesses New York’s most 
extraordinary restaurant. It is unique. 
Whereas other restaurants spend money 
creating atmosphere, the charm of the 
Park Avenue’s inner court is un- 
equaled anywhere in the city; and 
whereas other restaurants try to live 
up to their expensive surroundings, the 
Park Avenue mars its lovely spaces by 
not-so-good service of not-so-good 
food. 


HE new radio photographs which 
have begun to grace our news- 
papers should do away with the last 


THE LAST VICT/M OF THE RADIO 





frothy-mouthed conservatives who 
have never heard a radio and refuse 
to listen to one. After this no one can 
say that he doesn’t know what radio 
sounds like. It sounds exactly as the 
pictures look. 


E cannot agree with the sugges- 
tion that the late Theodore 
Roosevelt’s son, Theodore Roosevelt, 
showed good judgment in going on 
his Himalayan trip. It is true that 
beards and ovis poli have figured in 












for 


the newspaper picture sections 
many weeks but we honestly think 
that, had he merely paraded the same 
beard and clothes and a live ovis poli 
up and down Fifth Avenue, he would 
have done as well. In fact, in the lat- 
ter case, we think all the Democratic 
papers would have noticed it. 


MOTORIST who recently re- 
turned from Long Island over 
the Fifty-ninth Street bridge reports 








that the paving is not torn up. Never 
having passed over this structure when 
the roadway was completely open, we 
were at first incredulous. We were 
finally convinced, but we presume that 
as soon as the Sunday traffic gets into 
full swing the city authorities. will see 
that the nuisance is revived. 


The Week 
ADIO burglar found guilty in 


first degree and murderer’s fight 
for liberty enters twenty-second year. 
Ward sells Temple Emanu-E] back at 
$450,000 loss and Cardinal Hayes 
helps Jewish charity drive. Buckner 
launches fifth padlock offensive against 
liquor sellers and captain of Harbor 
Police is puzzled by finding $9500 in 
envelope on desk. Young American in 
Rome absolved of charge of insulting 
Mussolini and Italy floats loan through 
National City Bank. Old imperial 








10 


colors legalized by German Cabinet 
and War Department drops Defense 
Day test. Hodcarrier awarded crafts- 
manship prize for not watching clock 
and striking furriers insist on forty- 
hour week. Bible Conference told 
parental neglect is chief cause of 
crime and Police Widows’ Association 
holds dance, defying McLaughlin. 
Sinclair Lewis refuses Pulitzer Prize 
award for “Arrowsmith” and Jesse 
Lasky says he wants movies de-bunked. 
Supreme Court rules when German 
marks are exempt from income tax 
and Owen D. Young asserts he won’t 
be candidate for Governor. Artist se- 
lects fifteen most beautiful American 
women and Evelyn Farris, former 
Follies girl, announces her fifth mar- 
riage. 


Financial 


DESIRE to watch the philoso- 

pher who puts the fleas through 
their erratic paces and who feeds them 
on his arm, “‘because he can’t get any- 
one else to feed them,” drew us back 
to M. Hubert’s freak museum near 
the New Amsterdam Temple of Zieg- 
feld, a few days ago. 

The curtained booth of the flea cir- 
cus was closed, waiting for the snake 
charmer, hard by, to finish her act. A 
nice professional courtesy. However, 
a gentleman, smugly bespatted, was 
coaxing the trainer of insects, gesticu- 
lating toward the chinchilla-~wrapped 
lady at his side. 

“The lady,” he said, “wants to 
get to the theatre on time. She wants 
to see the fleas first. Put on a special 
show for her and Il] pay you what a 
crowd’s worth.” 

The trainer hesitated. 

“T put on a special show for Colo- 
nel Vanderbilt a while ago,” he ad- 
mitted mildly, “but he called up first 
and arranged it. It isn’t fair to, with 
all these people waiting. I don’t like 
to do it.” 

But the lady beamed her beaming- 
est and the philosopher, no less protes- 
tant, led them from our sight. Pres- 
ently, the snake charmer spent her last 
charm and, with the crowd, we pressed 
into the Hall of Fleas, entering just 
as the show intime was concluding. 
The special patron of the arts was ten- 
dering a five-dollar bill to the trainer 
of fleas. 

Our philosopher made a nice ges- 
ture of hesitancy. He murmured, “I 
hate to do it—hate to take your 
money.” 


The purring of the lady’s sympa- 
thetic understanding came to the 
rescue. 

“Well, why should you? Here’s a 
quarter for both of us. Keep the 
change.” And, “Come, Harry!” 

The flea trainer smiled; he is, as we 
have noted, a philosopher; which will 











perhaps explain why we returned to 
see the performance of such strange 
animals as fleas. 


Madame of Washington Sq. 


HEN the mother of Alan Seeger 

went to Washington Square not 
so long ago to see the tree that com- 
memorates her son, the poet, she 
also talked long, we are told, to 
“Madame of Washington Square”’, in 
whose red brick house, No. 61, the 
poet lived. Madame is a character. 
Thirty-seven years she has had her 
boarding house in Greenwich Village, 
and from her windows she has wit- 
nessed much. 

To have been accepted by Madame 
as a lodger is, in the eyes of the Vil- 
lage tradespeople, a hall-mark equal 
to “sterling” on silver. And who but 
she would so tactfully avoid the de- 
pressing subject of rent until her ex- 
perienced eye had detected a check- 
enclosing envelope in the incoming 
mail? 

Madame’s family is ““Who’s Who” 
itself. One of the earliest of her 
guests was Patti, who lived in a hall 
room on the third floor, and when 
this was too small for rehearsal, had a 
habit of borrowing Madame’s own 
room for the afternoon. Frank Nor- 
ris, before “McTeague” made him 
famous, pegged away at a typewriter 
on the third floor front. Stephen Crane, 
his “Red Badge of Courage” not yet 
written, often stumbled up the high 
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stairs, supported by Madame’s strong 
arm while he listened to a mild scold- 
ing. Theodore Dreiser, Gelett Burgess, 
Robert W. Chambers, Arthur Somers 
Roche, Thompson Buchanan, Gifford 
Beal, James Oppenheim (there at 
present), Oscar Cesare and his wife, 
the latter a daughter of O. Henry— 
these at some time parked their type- 
writers or easels at 61 Washington 
Square, whose red brick wall is now 
adorned by a plaque in honor of Alan 
Seeger. 


N ADAME, of course, has a last 

name. It is Branchard. When 
she first came from France to the 
Square, she brought with her a young 
son, who, she later hoped, would catch 
some of the creative fever ramping in 
her house. As he grew older, how- 
ever, “Babe” Branchard’s ambition 
centered on such jobs as truck driving, 
strike breaking, and, in fact, any 
strenuous work where six feet four 
was an asset. 

Then suddenly one fine day, with- 
out word of warning, he began to 
paint landscapes and seascapes, and 
subsequently he had an exhibition on 
Fifth Avenue, with favorable criti- 
cisms and sales. Nevertheless, son 
Emil does not outrank his mother in 
the Village. To the old-timers he has 
never been anything but Madame’s 
“‘Babe”’, and his studio in the basement 
of Sixty-one is but a new feature of 
that landmark. 


The Proper Formula 
A YOUNG song writer who has 


been having a pretty hard time 
of it has recently, he announces, 
learned the formula of success. What 
it is, he is not telling the world, but 
he is telling friends. 

The secret lies in the fact that only 
established song writers can afford to 
sign their names to their music. The 
struggler has to get some orchestra 
leader, or vaudeville favorite, or 
Broadway star’s name on his piece to 
put it over. The royalties are split. 
Very often the name of the real com- 
poser never appears. 

“Well,” said the young writer in 
question, “I used to try to get stars 
to let me use their names by frankly 
offering half the royalties. It didn’t 
work very well. But now I’ve got a 
formula. 

“You and I,’ I say to the star, 
‘ought to get together and write a 
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song. I’ll come over tonight and play 
it for you.’ 
“Tt works like a breeze.” 


Rustic 


UR garden and rusticity editor 

reports rural progress as follows: 
apple and peach trees in full pink 
bloom, lilacs in very tight bud and 
dogwood showing promise, cherries 
white with blossoms so honeyed that 
the bees hum and buzz over them in 
a cloud till far past dusk (and this is 
the first time our editor, who is, how- 
ever, not too much of an expert, has 
noted honeybees at business in May). 
Hyacinths are past and daffodils pass- 
ing, Narcissus poeticus and cottage tu- 
lips at their height, and Darwins just 
beginning to open. Grass adders are 
out but no copperheads sighted as yet. 
Our pride forces us to boast that gar- 
den peas are several inches high in our 
editorial kitchen garden, but we must 
also admit to a promising crop of 
poison ivy which presages sorrow and 
disfigurement. 


Artisan 


NDUBITABLY, Mr. George 

Kelly has been awarded the Pulit- 
zer prize for “Craig’s Wife.” How- 
ever, if you wish to know his real 
distinction, it is this: 

He is the only dramatist, living or 
dead, to whose unproven works all 
Broadway theatres are open without a 
preliminary financial guarantee. He is 
the professional theatre’s white-haired 
playwright; the one man in our times 
to write three successive hits. 

Mr. Kelly appreciates the true value 
of each acknowledgment, being, as 
he is, the perfect cynic. It is not his 
mission to fashion solutions for the 
world. He reports. The bumptious 
gentleman of “The Show-Off” and 
the smugly self-centered creature who 


is Craig’s wife—they are facts. He 
sets them on paper and lets them go 
at that. 

When tales filled the city that “The 
Show-Off” was to be given an earlier 
Pulitzer prize and presently the Co- 
lumbia faculty overruled the commit- 
tee to favor “Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” 
a home product of Morningside 
Heights, Mr. Kelly accepted what was 
with little emotion. 

“As much has been done for a 
friend before,” he observed pleasantly. 

When the Theatre Club awarded 
him its gold medal, he remarked to an 
intimate that they also gave such things 
for flour. But he wouldn’t say it pub- 
licly. Not, probably, from fear of 
giving offense, so much as that it might 
seem to be the remark of a poseur. 

A quiet cynic he is, enamored of 
nothing save the job in hand. He 
dodges the glamour of success just as, 
in his vaudeville years, he fought shy 
of being accepted in the theatre merely 
because of his being a younger brother 
of Walter C. Kelly, the famed Vir- 
ginia Judge. He doesn’t understand 
now why stories about him always 
mention his older brother and that 
other famous one—Jack Kelly—the 
Olympic sculling champion. ‘These 
relationships, he thinks, are accidents. 
Why make a fuss over them? Isn’t 
each big enough to stand as an indi- 
vidual? 


T is an old story of him that his 

earlier successful plays were elabo- 
rations of equally successful vaudeville 
playlets. “Craig’s Wife” was his first 
effort conceived as a_ full-length 
drama. He is working now on an- 
other, ““Mazie Mame,” the tale of a 
small-town _ philosopher—feminine— 
who is distinctly the other sort of wife 
from Craig’s. 

All but the final drafts of his 
dramas, strangely, are done in his suite 
in the Wellington Hotel. When the 


SOLVING THE 


PARIKING 
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time for polishing arrives, he seeks the 
quiet of his mother’s home in Phila- 
delphia. 

He served an apprenticeship before 
the footlights, which may explain his 
keen ability for directing his own 
works. His amazingly retentive mem- 
ory is another factor in this. ‘They say 
he forgets nothing he hears, or reads; 
and his gift of mimicry is Janisian. 
Moreover, he admits reading the dra- 
matic criticisms; further, he quotes 
them, accurately, months after they 
have been printed. He can drop in at 
a performance, listen a moment, and 
then go back-stage to remind some 
erring performer that it was “by” not 
“of” in the original script. 

It is not fair of him to say that he 
is shy, because shyness is so often affec- 
tation nowadays. Yet he is, at least, 
diffident. When he learned that he had 
won the Pulitzer prize, he disappeared 
from town until the fuss of the an- 
nouncement should be over. 

It gives one pause to reflect that the 
writer who was first recognized by 
the commercial gentry of the theatre 
—first, in fact, by the hard-headed 
men of vaudeville booking offices— 
should be the one who would devise 
three plays combining box-office and 
artistic success. Maybe the explanation 
is that the hard-boiled managers ac- 
claimed Mr. Kelly because, after all, 
he is fairly hard-boiled himself. 


Tie 
FS error peemnaed looking 
man walked into a “Small but 
Better Sort” of Fifth Avenue shop 
and purchased a tie a few weeks ago. 
The clerk knew who he was and 
showed him every mark of respect. 
An observant out-of-town customer 
who was standing near-by asked eager- 
ly, “Say, brother, is that a celebrity?” 
“Yes,” replied the clerk with dig- 
nity, “that was Mr. Fritz Kreisler.” 
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“Oh! The big automobile man, 
eh?” 

There have been plenty of stories 
of this type about lately. For instance, 
there is that of the lady at a somewhat 
large dinner party conspicuous for the 
number of literary lions present. 

“There’s Theodore Dreiser over 
there,” her partner pointed out. 

“Ah,” she said, “the jeweler! I’m 
wearing one of his wrist watches 
now,” 


New Holiday 


HE regatta between the crews of 
Columbia, Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania on the Housatonic last Saturday 
was as merry and light-hearted an 
event as there has been in many a year. 
The Yale students were the life of 
the party. Costumed variously in cut- 
aways and top hats, in girl scout out- 
fits, in red soldiers’ coats and in the 
skin-tight knickers and flat derbies of 
several generations ago, they spent the 
afternoon in gay antics, supporting, in- 
cidentally, the anti-prohibition testi- 
mony given at Washington concerning 
them. The just-young-enough young 
ladies in sports clothes blossomed for 
the first time this spring and hung 
from the observation train in tears of 
laughter at the antics of the under- 
graduates. Spring even got into the 
sculs of the brakemen, who lounged 
about oblivious - 
of all minor vio- 
lations of rules. 
The crowd on 
the observation 
train was the 
rollicking 
this year because 
the more serious 
intensity of the 
old grad _ was 
missing. The old 
grads were con- 
fined to the 
grandstand built 
at the finish line 
and the cars were 
reserved for the 
students who had 
sufficient confi- 
dence in life and 
their crew to 
make a lark of 
the afternoon. 
This  arrange- 
ment is evidence 
of the triumphal 
growth in in- 
terest in college 


more 
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athletics. Last year the October foot- 
ball games drew greater crowds than 
the Thanksgiving affairs once at- 
tracted and this season the Yale Ath- 
letic Association was so swamped with 
requests for tickets that the observation 
train proved entirely inadequate—and 
this to a race which, not many years 
ago, only a few shivering hundreds 
bothered to see. 

The race, as usual, was hours late; 
but no one minded. As diversions there 
were the top-hatted youngsters putting 
on their own burlesque race in a bor- 
rowed canoe, which sank just off- 
shore, and the six-foot, shockingly 
rawboned pseudo girl scout who sol- 
emnly knocked off silk hat after silk 
hat with her campfire log, never neg- 
lecting to shake hands warmly with 
her victims afterward. And there were 
real young ladies who climbed barbed 
wire fences to dance in the fields. 

The New Haven Railroad, stock- 
holders to the contrary, did a worthy 
job in handling the regatta crowds. It 
waited patiently for the temperamen- 
tal crews, routed the observation train 
without a hitch and then returned the 
crowds to New York with dispatch. 


These Difficult Guests 


HE current anecdote about the 
visiting English novelist comes 
from a college president in New Jer- 
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sey, with the rider that his name be 
deleted. 

It was arranged that the author, 
who was inspecting the college town, 
should stay at the president’s house 
overnight. ‘We dine at seven,” said 
the president’s wife sweetly, “and we 
won’t bother to dress.” 

“T always dress,” returned the au- 
thor, and went upstairs. 

At a quarter past seven there was 
no sign of the novelist; and at half 
past the president, who had somewhat 
grouchily put on his evening clothes, 
knocked at his guest’s door. ‘The nov- 
elist was slumped down in a chair 
dejectedly, dressed from the waist 
down, but shirtless. 

“T have no dress shirt or collar,” he 
said. “I don’t know what to do.” 

The house was ransacked for linen, 
but it developed that the president’s 
collar size was too small. In the end, 
the maid went to the store and bought 
the needed outfit. 

In the morning the novelist de- 
parted, taking the outfit with him— 
and also the president’s shirt. 


Ritz Tower 
NENT Mr. Brisbane’s recent cam- 


paign for lower rents in New 
York City, we hopefully visited Ritz 
Tower the other day and saw a lovely 
apartment which is to rent for thirty- 
eight thousand a 
year. ‘The one 
just below rents 
for fifty, and 
furthermore, it 
has been taken. 
We candidly ad- 
mit being covet- 
ous. ‘That is, of 
the apartments in 
the tower proper. 
The rest of Mr. 
Brisbane’s build- 
ing is, of course, 
as desirable as lo- 
cation and a Ritz- 
Carlton manage- 
ment can make 
it, but the ultra- 
luxurious human 
eyries in the up- 
per stories present 
one of the most 
desirable residen- 
tial places in the 
world. 
The majority 
are duplex apart- 
ments and, like 
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tickets to see Raquel Meller, are going 
fast despite the price. Nineteen stories 
above the world and its troubles, in the 
largest of these (the $50,000 apart- 
ment), will perch Mrs. Clarence 
Millhiser. 

Elevators are already shooting sky- 
ward, and when the building opens in 
October swift dumb waiters, heated 
by electricity, will carry hot dishes to 
the tenants on the thirty-seventh floor, 
providing them with food as quickly 
as if they were dining in the restau- 
rant itself. Each of the duplex apart- 
ments has a large dining room, a serv- 
ing pantry, three or four bedrooms, a 
library, a twenty-foot living room and 
is, of course, open on all four sides. 

There will be a Ritz restaurant 
and tea room, but no night club or 
other unusual feature is planned. The 
three top floors—the thirty-eighth, 
thirty-ninth, and fortieth—are given 
over to such humdrum affairs as ele- 
vator machinery and water tanks; the 
ground floor to stores, with quarters 
for a bank or other financial institu- 
tion on the corner at a rental of 
$60,000. 


LL apartments are rented unfur- 
nished, even two-room ones in 
the building below the tower, the 
cheapest of which costs $3200. Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane has taken a two-room 
apartment in regions below the tower. 
The apartment, however, which 
fascinated us most was the one perched 
high in the tower’s top—five hundred 
feet above New York City. This has 
been taken by Edward Deeds, vice 
president of the General Sugar. Bathed 
in sunlight when we visited it, Mr. 
Deeds’s future home gave us a queer 
detached feeling. The noises of the 
city are but a gentle hum. Its petty 
turmoils—its traffic and bandits and 
Dr. Straton—are forgotten. Should 
New York ever seek a municipal 
White House, we recommend the top 
of Ritz Tower to give the mayor true 
perspective. 


The Lord Mayor 
R. JAMES J. WALKER, who, 


as someone has said, is the first 
mayor to possess the keys to the city, 
has become so absorbing a topic of 
conversation that hardly a dinner party 
goes by without at least one course 
being devoted to his affairs. He has 
become so much a part of our lives 
that we herewith set down a conscien- 
tious compendium of facts about him 





“Yeh, the air’s grand.” 


which we have been able to pick up in 
the last few weeks. 

The Mayor is called “Jimmy” by 
nearly everyone (policemen espe- 
cially), except his wife, who calls him 
“Jim”. He revels in an extensive 
wardrobe, changes his costume for 
each occasion of his day, likes to go to 
bed late and sleep late, finds getting 
to work in the morning the most ter- 
rible task of his life. 

“Charlie,” he remarked to a police- 
man, as he left a recent social affair, 
“T said I wanted a steady job. Well, 
I’ve got a 


HEN the Mayor works it is with 

uncanny swiftness. He dis- 
poses of mail faster than anyone else; 
he has unusual powers of concentra- 
tion and relaxation; he can lie down 
twenty minutes and be completely re- 
freshed; he hates motorcycle escorts; 
has his car stop when the red traffic 
light goes on, and does not like to 
drive himself; he has seen few shows 
this season, though fond of the 
theatre; he lives with his wife and 
mother-in-law; he never stays still 
long enough to be talked to at length 
except when dressing; he seldom 
reads; grasps things better if they are 
told him, and then gets the gist so 
quickly he is usually a sentence ahead 
of the speaker; he is interested in Sil- 
ver King ginger ale, is fond of box- 
ing, calls Judge Joseph D. Kelly, six 
feet tall, with whom he lived in Al- 
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bany, “Sweetheart”, never eats alone, 
really has ridden horseback often in 
the Park with Mrs. Walker since they 


took up riding nine years ago. 


HERE is only one thing of 
which the Mayor is ashamed— 
one lone skeleton in his closet; name- 
ly, that he used to play the fife. At 
school he was even made official 
“fifer” in the fife and drum corps. 
As everyone knows, he wrote a 
song. “Will You Love Me in De- 
cember as You Did in May?” is its 
troubadour title. He is a good swim- 
mer (though bashful in a bathing 
suit); pitched on a baseball team; in 
football, played fullback. To com- 
plete his versatility, he plays the piano, 
But his heart is in the fife. 


New Recollections 


O this onlooker Mr. Buckner’s 

latest padlock list seemed the 
poorest so far. Although it included 
fifty establishments there was but one 
spot of interest, a place whose heyday 
was soon after prohibition went into 
effect. 

This oasis had a fabled register in 
which were signatures of customers. 
Patrons always were asked to write 
their names on little slips of paper to 
be compared with their writing in the 
big book. It was said to be the most 
distinguished “‘Who’s Who” in town 
and one tale about it was of an ambi- 
tious bond salesman who offered five 
hundred dollars for the privilege of 
copying the addresses therefrom for 
use in his business. Others. claimed 
that the book itself was worth twice 
that if only for the value of the auto- 
graphs. 

All this was in the days when the 
great padlocking industry was no more 
than a dream. The owner of the 
register waxed prosperous, but compe- 
tition soon grew around him, the auto- 
graph album was used less and less, 
until today his is one of the least con- 
spicuous names in an_ inconspicuous 


Buckner list. 
. 


HE Liquor Marker: Applejack, 

Sullivan County, 1918 and 1919, 
$25 @ $30; Dutchess County, same 
vintages, $20 @ $25. Green apple- 
jack, $12 @ $15. 

Brandies: Biscuit de Buiche, $130 
per case; Napoleon 1865, $35 per 
bottle; Napoleon, 1818, $50 per bot- 
tle (very scarce). 

—TuHE New Yorkers 
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LTHOUGH the new wing of 

the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art (“Wing K”, if that 

makes it any easier for you) was 

opened on April 5th, I have only just 

this week got around to inspecting it. 
I’m sorry. 

“Wing K” has, since 1916, been 
empty, and, although passers-by late at 
night have often reported strange 
noises coming from its vast recesses, 
the Museum officials stubbornly main- 
tain that it has been put to absolutely 
no use at all. This sounds a little 
fishy to me, however, and if those old 
walls could talk we might learn a 
little something more about where Mr. 
Munsey’s money went. It is said that 
only a couple of hundred dollars re- 
main of all the millions that he be- 
queathed to the Museum. Money 
doesn’t fly away, you know. 

At any rate, “Wing K” is full now 
and it takes a good twenty minutes of 
fast walking to see everything in it. 
This does not include the time taken 
up in getting lost or in walking 
through the same hall twice. 

My inspection was somewhat ham- 
pered by having Mr. Charles Mac- 
Greggor along with me. Mr. Mac- 
Greggor kept constantly asking to see 
Dr. Crippen. “I want to see Dr. 
Crippen,” he would say, or “Where 
is Dr. Crippen?” I told him that the 
waxworks were in another wing of 
the Museum, but someone had told him 
that a replica of Dr. Crippen was to be 
found in “Wing K” and nothing 
would do but he must see it. Along 
toward the end, as Mr. MacGreggor 
got tired and cross, he began sniveling 
and crying “I want to see Dr. Crip- 
pen” so loudly that an attendant put 
us out. So we probably missed some 
of the funniest parts of the exhibit. 
If you want me to I will go up again 
sometime without Mr. MacGreggor. 
Or maybe Dr. Crippen és there, after 
all. 

The feature of the new wing is, of 
course, the Bedroom from the Palazzo 
Sagredo at Venice. ‘The best way that 
I can describe it is to say that it is 
fully twice the size of our guest room 
in Scarsdale, and fifty per cent fancier. 
The chief point in favor of our guest 
room in Scarsdale is that there isn’t 
a whole troop of people strolling 





(OR THAT SAGREDO BED) 
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are 


through it at all hours of the day, 
peeking under the bed and asking ques- 
tions about it. If you want to sleep 
after nine in the morning in Scarsdale 
you can do it without being made an 
exhibition of. My two little boys may 
romp into the room three or four times 
during the morning to show you an 
engine or a snake, but all that you have 
to do is tell them to get the hell out or 
you will tell me on them. 

The owner of the Palazzo Sagredo 
was a great cupid fancier. Over the 
doorway to the alcove where the bed 
is, there are over a dozen great, big 
cupids stuck on the wall, like mosqui- 
toes in a summer hotel. They are 
heavy, hulking things and seem to 
have fulfilled no good purpose except 
possibly to confuse any guest who may 
have retired to the fancy bed with a 
snootful of good red Sagredo wine. 
To awaken from the first heavy sleep 
of a Venetian bun and see fifteen life- 
sized cupids dangling from the door- 
way must have been an 
experience to send the 
eighteenth century guest 
into a set of early eight- 
eenth century or late 
seventeenth century 
heebes. The comic strip 
on the ceiling is cata- 
logued as ‘“Diziani’s 
Dawn”. It may very 
well be. 

This, in a_ general 
way, covers pretty well 
the Bedroom from the 
Palazzo Sagredo. In an- 
other month the Gideons 
will have slipped a Bible 
onto the table by the 
bed and it will be ready 
for occupancy, but not 
by me, thank you. 

Walking rapidly 
through the rest of the 
new wing, you come to 
lots of things in cases 
which, frankly, do not 
look very interesting. 
There is a bit of sculp- 
ture labeled “Head of 
Zeus(?)” showing that 
even the Museum offi- 
cials don’t know whom 
it is meant to represent. 
Under the circum- 
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stances, it seems as if they might have 
cheated a little and thrown a bluff 
by just calling it arbitrarily “Head 
of Zeus” without the question mark. 
Certainly no one could have called 
them on it, and it would have made 
them seem a little less afraid to take 
a chance. Suppose that it turned out 
not to be Zeus. What is the worst 
that could happen to them? 

Then, too, there is “A Relief from 
a Roman Sarcophagus”. As we 
member Roman sarcophagi, anything 
would be a relief from them. 

We could go on like this for page 
after page making wise-cracks about 
the various uninteresting features of 
the new wing, but perhaps you have 
already got the idea. It may have 
been the absence of Dr. Crippen, or 
it may have been a new pair of shoes, 
but the truth is that we weren’t put 
out of the new wing. We asked an 
attendant how to get out. And here 
we are.—RoBERT BENCHLEY 


re- 


Those who claim to be esthetic 
Are very seldom sympathetic, 

Those who try to be intriguing 
Are very often quite fatiguing. 


Susway Track Worker: “Spring! 1 
always did like spring.” 
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“But, my dear, you should see Washington’s Headquarters! 
You know, I believe that’s where all this Early American craze 


got started :” 


RHYME OF AN INVOLUNTARY VIOLET 


HEN I ponder lovely ladies 
Slipping sweetly down to Hades, 
Hung and draped with glittering booty— 
Am I distant, cold and snooty? 
Though I know the price their pearls are 
Am I holier than the girls are? 
Though they’re lavish with their “Yes’s”, 
Do I point, and shake my tresses? 
No! I’m filled with awe and wonder. 
I review my every blunder... 
Do I have the skill to tease a 
Guy for an Hispano-Suiza? 
I can’t even get me taxis 
Off of Sydneys, Abes, and Maxies! 
Do the pretty things I utter 
To the kings of eggs and butter 
Gain me pearls as big as boulders, 
Clattering, clanking round my shoulders, 
Advertising, thus, their full worth? 


No, my dear. Mine come from Woolworth. 

Does my smile across a table 

Win a cloak of Russian sable? 

Baby, no. Id have to kill a 

Man to get a near-chinchilla. 

Men that come on for conventions 

Show me brotherly attentions; 

Though my glance be fond and melting, 

Do they ever start unbelting 

With the gifts they give the others? 

No! They tell me of their mothers, 

To the baby’s pictures treat me, 

Say they want the wife to meet me! 

Gladly I’d be led to slaughter 

Where the ermine flows like water, 

When the gay white globes are lighted; 

But I’ve never been invited! 

So my summary, in fact, is 

What an awful flop my act is! 
—DorotrHy ParKER 
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PROFILES 








THE FIRST LADY 


NTO her own self she’s been 

true, and success has followed. 

Merely through being natural 
she is called charming. There’s so 
little side to Grace Coolidge a profile 
of her is no slight undertaking. 

The little New England school 
teacher appears to have progressed in 
manners as her husband advanced in 
politics from a Northampton mayor- 
alty to the Presidency. She mingles 
with the hordes that infest the White 
House, and the cultured few join the 
thousands in chanting her praises. 

Hers is no profound 
knowledge of politics; she 
is not the daughter of a 
Roosevelt or of a Mark 
Hanna. She leaves her hus- 
band’s business studiously 
alone, yet she carries the 
conversational burden of 
his state dinners. 

Calvin Coolidge is pretty 
much of a child in the 
hands of his wife and his 
exterior frigidity is not re- 
flected in his home life. If 
it were, she would laugh 
him out of it. Those who 
know him best aver he 
would be lost, absolutely 
and completely, without 
her. 

Someone has described 
her as the “psychological 
frame” of her husband. 
To those who believe that 
he barks at her, or in lack 
of deference is, at least, 
inattentive, answer is made 
that behind the scenes at 
the White House the Presi- 
dent is dependent on her. Her alert 
mental processes are his reliance, and 
her faculty for sharp analysis of poli- 
cies and her satirical comment on men 
and movements never fail him. 

The shyness of Calvin Coolidge in 
public is reflected in his home life as 
a sort of boyishness. Grace Coolidge 
knew no courtship; the young lawyer 
called on her a few times, and with- 
out so much as asking her, he called 
on her parents and announced blandly, 
“Grace and I are going to get mar- 


ried.” Perhaps that’s the very thing 
she had expected him to do. She has 
since found this boyishness reflected in 
such a manner that at times she must 
mother him as much as she has moth- 
ered her sons. 

She is left much to herself, and 
when alone she knits more than she 
reads, 

She does not dress well. Her choice 
of models seems to some women inex- 
plicable, for her tone combinations 
clash violently among one another and 
with her own coloring. She could com- 
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mand, at small cost, the best that Fifth 
Avenue or F Street offers, yet she 
seems to submit to her husband’s selec- 
tions. It is recorded that she actually 
wore some creation he brought home, 
which cost thirty-two dollars. Perhaps, 
if she had an individual income, she 
could do better; at least she would not 
have to exclaim to society reporters at 
White House receptions: 

“Don’t be looking me over. I’ve 
worn this gown at two other recep- 
tions.” 


Few White House chatelaines have 
been so genuinely popular in Wash- 
ington, and by her worshipers she is 
rated with Dolly Madison. 

Her forte is her naturalness. She 
has refused to be dazzled by her posi- 
tion and has gone on being herself. 
Florence Harding tried to act up to 
her job, Edith Galt Wilson assumed 
extralegal prerogatives, but neither was 
popular. 

Grace Coolidge disarms her critics; 
she confounds even those mewing 
dowagers who inherit a certain Tory 
disdain of Presidential 
wives and gauge the whole 
“official set” contemptu- 
ously below their own. 

When she came to the 
First Ladyship those who 
had snubbed her for seven- 
teen months because her 
Vice Presidential husband 
was a total loss at a dinner 
party, crowded about her. 
One old pelican, with sug- 
ar-coated malice oozing 
from every pore, inquired 
as sweetly as a Connecticut 
hangman taking an order 
for a final breakfast: 

“But, my dear, aren’t 
you really aghast at the so- 
cial obligations you must 
assume as our First Lady?” 

Grace Coolidge caught 
the savagery of it, but her 
smile never faltered. 

“It’s going to be glorious 
for me,” she replied. “I’m 
just thrilled to death. I 
just love it. We never 
could entertain before. We 
didn’t have the money. Even the Vice 
Presidency didn’t give us the position. 
Things will be different now.” 

What the old socia! hawks thought 
is not of record. 

“Tsn’t it all just too wonderful!” 
Mrs. Coolidge babbled on. “Think of 
it, this all mine! The first time I 
visited the White House I was a school 
teacher with my class of deaf and 
dumb children. Lacking these senses 
they were, I suppose, more inquisitive 
than others. One dared to touch the 
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gold piano. A guard rebuked the child 
and me, too. He was not very nice to 
us. They all but ordered us out. Now 
I can do just as I please. Pll write my 
name in the dust on the old piano, if 
I want to.” 

They heard her through and went 
away liking her. At least, she was 
naive. A woman ingenuous enough to 
sense her limitations gets on better as 
an official hostess than one of the type 
of, say, a Mrs. Curtis D. Wilbur. The 
Old Guard has had to accept pretty 
rough social gems since the direct pri- 
maries became the vogue. 

Mrs. Coolidge has not had her 
“slorious time”. ‘Tragedy stalks the 
rambling old architectural atrocity 
that is called the White House. Grace 
Coolidge knew hers before the end of 
her first year, when Calvin, Jr., died. 

She idolized the youngster. Her 
husband envied him. She thought 
everything he said or did was marvel- 
ous, his impulses were so like her own. 
His was a youth she retained in her 
own right until she lost him. The 
President used to follow Calvin, Jr., 
surreptitiously, observing him in some 
youthful deviltry which a Vermont 
rearing had denied his own boyhood. 

Grace Coolidge never has been the 
same, since the boy’s death; very likely 
she never will be. She keeps talking 
of him; she places roses before his 
photograph in her boudoir; she keeps 
his room as he left it; and occasion- 
ally, she places roses on his pillow. The 
memory of him has become a substan- 
tial part of her religion. 

There is one big smile nothing can 
take from her. Her enjoyment never 
abates over stories that her husband is 
a mystery. He is as transparent to her 
as any of the big White House win- 
dows through which venturesome owls, 
believing what they see in the news- 
papers, may fly in quest of nocturnal 
postgraduate courses in the art of ap- 
pearing wise through silence. 

Her own mother objected to her 
marrying Calvin Coolidge. Mrs. 
Goodhue has been quoted as having 
said she “never liked that man from 
the day Grace married him, and the 
fact he’s become President of the 
United States makes no difference.” 

Grace Coolidge seems to have gone 
back a long way for her psychology of 
marriage. A social nobody, a New 


England school teacher, marrying an 
obscure country lawyer who leads her 
finally into the White House to the 
strains of “Hail to the Chief”, would 
seem to owe him some special consider- 


ation. He may not be all that she de- 
sired in her romantic moments, he 
may be boorish around the house, but, 
after all, the progressive social esteem 
accruing to the wife of a Northampton 
Mayor, a Massachusetts Governor, a 
President of the United States is not 
hard to take. The average woman 
finds slight difficulty in excusing her 
mate on the score, “‘He has so much on 
his mind,” and this attitude may also 
explain Grace Coolidge. 

The First Lady accepts her husband 
as he stands. She has her rows in pri- 
vate. Being a President’s wife, she is 
not exposed to the submarine attacks 
of the bridge table or the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Few have heard her complain 
in public of his lack of deference. 

The story is fairly well known of 
the Washington debutante who was 
picked as a dinner partner for Vice 
President Coolidge. Her ecstasy 
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encountered a smile from Mrs. 
Coolidge and the observation, “I’m 
sure, my dear, you will have a very 
dull evening.” 

There is another tale of a White 
House dinner. Mrs. Coolidge was in a 
lively mood; she had attended a con- 
cert—the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Paderewski, or Jeritza—and was quite 
enthusiastic. She loves music not from 
any thought of its being fashionable in 
her position, because she always has 
found pleasure at her own piano when 
she could afford one. That evening 
she monopolized the conversation at 
the table, until the President, laying 
down a fork and drawing a napkin 
across his lips, interjected: 

“T can’t understand why you keep 
running around to these musicales 
when there are five pianos right here 
in the White House.” 

Guests were embarrassed. (The 
book does not relate what must be said 
when a President reprimands his wife 
even semi-publicly.) Grace Coolidge 
was not. She leaned over so as to see 
around a floral centerpiece and, look- 
ing the President squarely in the eye, 
said with a smile, “Oh, tut, tut!” 

An enthusiast with more talent for 
publicity than knowledge of Washing- 
ton weather sent snowshoes to the 
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President and Mrs. Coolidge. ‘The 
President’s weakness for photographers 
intrigued him into posing with the 
snowshoes. The following afternoon, 
Mrs. Coolidge attended a tea at the 
Congressional Club, and when asked 
as to the health of the husband, re- 
sponded merrily, “Oh, he’s terribly 
angry at me today.” 

Women, clustered about her, scented 
a juicy morsel of scandal. As uncon- 
cerned as if she were the wife of a 
bricklayer, she continued: “He would 
not speak to me during lunch. He 
seemed to be in good humor, enough, 
when we started breakfast, but he 
changed suddenly when he picked up 
the morning paper. There was a pic- 
ture of Mr. Coolidge and myself in 
snowshoes. He handed the paper over 
t> me saying, ‘Seems to me you’ve been 
having your picture taken often enough 
to know when to keep your mouth 
shut.’ ” 

Inquisitive Washington judges 
many women by the “pet” names their 
husbands call them at home. Calvin 
Coolidge is double-tracked in that re- 
spect. In conversation with personal 
friends he refers to her as Grace; but 
there have been exceptions. 

Soon after they came to the White 
House a photographer obtained an en- 
gagement for some exclusive photo- 
graphs. He posed the President vari- 
ously. He posed the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge. Then he sought some 
individual plates of the First Lady. 
She was agreeable but she had her own 
notions of how she wished to hold her 
hands and place her feet. 

There was one rather awkward 
profile against a bower of flowers 
which neither the President nor the 
c¢ mera man thought flattered Mrs. 
Coolidge. The photographer was dip- 
lomatic in his criticism, the President 
was somewhat harsh. Mrs. Coolidge 
resented the tone of her husband. 

She turned on her heel and bolted 
into the White House. The President 
smiled feebly to the embarrassed pho- 
tographer. He started on a dogtrot in 
pursuit of his wife, half shouting to 
her a plea that he was sorry, that he 
hadn’t meant it, that she should return 
and pose any way she pleased. It was 
not until her ears caught his most per- 
sonal term of endearment that she 
slackened her pace, stopped, then re- 
turned, wearing anew her “million- 
dollar smile.” 

The President had mollified her 
when he called her “Mamma.” 

—Paut A. Burns 
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OF ALL THING» 


N declining the Pulitzer award, 
Sinclair Lewis was in the happy po- 
sition of being able to strike a blow for 
literary liberty without personal sacri- 
fice. He made both a good point and a 
good bargain. A thousand hollers is 
worth more than a thousand dollars. 
. 


Miss Louise Clerc did not emulate 
Mr. Lewis when selected by Linnen- 
kamp as America’s finest scenic effect. 
The Pulitzer prize may be taken or 
left, but the pulchritude prize is some- 
thing else again, 


Jimmy Walker thinks the night 
clubs ought to close at three a.m. It 
looks as if he were beginning to crack 
under the strain of being a twenty- 
four-hour mayor. 

© 


Anything may happen in this city 
of boundless opportunity. Many a man 
has arisen from obscurity to be vice- 
chairman of a Central Park gate. 


Uncle Joe Cannon is ninety years 


old and going strong. The Anti- 


Saloon League is cordially invited to 
laugh that off. 
. 


It now appears that John Adams 
Abbott did not refer to Mussolini as 
a bandit after all. He called some- 
body a bandit and the Italian popula- 
tion jumped to a natural but false con- 
clusion. 

o 


Defense Day is to be omitted this 
year, and the chances are that it will 
not be revived. After trying several 
dates the War Department discovered 
that the most popular time to hold these 
tests is never. 

7 


Owen D. Young declines to run for 
governor of New York on the ground 
that his experience does not fit him for 
the position. Let this be a lesson to all. 
Mr. Young frittered away his time re- 
constructing the finances of Europe 
when he should have been hunting the 
ovis poli. 

e 


Dr. Straton denounces jazz as an 
agency of the devil and consigns it “to 
a hotter place than this earth.” ‘The 
road to hell is now paved with syn- 
thetic, syncopated sin. 


Another cherished American insti- 
tution is under fire. Mrs. Stillman says 
that divorce is a failure. 


If, as it is now claimed, plants are 
sensitive to ill treatment, there must 
be some pretty horrible agony in the 
dandelion wine belt these spring days. 


The Senate has postponed the im- 
peachment trial of Judge English un- 
til the fall. It was felt that the 
judge’s alleged offenses were not so 
important as the Senators’ political 
fences. 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 


PAGING MR. WEBSTER 


The oriental potentate 

With density prodigious 
Complacently accepts his fate 
With wives steatopygous. 


To us of an enlightened race 
His ignorance is stygian. 

We like them lovely in the face, 
But also callipygian. 

















AN ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS 
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HERE 
are too 
many 


Trends in New York. In a sentence, 
thus, I take my station in the already 
distinguished fraternity of Trend 
Artists. I call the gentle reader’s at- 
tention to a Trend toward Trends. 

And what is a Trend? A Trend 
is an advertised tendency, usually 
bogus—an Urge, an Epidemic, a thing 
that childless ladies who worry about 
the next generation are disturbed by, 
and that Our National President, 
Editorial Writers, Efficiency Experts, 
Upton Sinclair, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, and a Mr. Sumner are paid to take 
seriously. A Trend is what everybody 
would be doing if everybody under- 
stood the eternal cosmogony of Things 
and had read “The Decline of the 
West” and the Birth Control Review. 
A Trend is a Peril, a Going to the 
Dogs, the premonitory grumbles of 
the crack of doom. 

New York is spotted with Trends. 
This moment in time breeds them like 
guinea pigs. A new one is discovered 
every day. And the Trend-Sleuths 
sell their morbid revelations, their 
viewings-with-alarm to this magazine 
and to that magazine. 

In the last generation people took 
their Trends with a certain vegetable 
poise. They may have had their little 
weaknesses and a Craving for Alcohol, 
but a Trend left them practically flat- 
footed. It took a decent decade or so 
for one to get far enough along for 
the burghers in the suburbs to mumble 
about it into their mustache-cups. 
The world in that distant day took its 
time about changing its complexion. 

That was then. This is now. 
Things are come to a fretty pass. To- 
day it takes absolutely nothing at all 
to give birth toa Trend. It is as easy 
as this: A clever young man walks out 
onto the street... . Now, so far noth- 
ing alarming has occurred. A great 
many clever young men have walked 
out onto streets since Pliny the Young- 
er became a gentleman-about-town. 
Yet it is from happenings just as simple 
as this that the diseases of our civiliza- 
tion stem. It is all too frightening. 

Anyway, a clever young man, let 
us say, walks out onto the street, and 
whom should he see but a man with 
the jaundice. The man with jaundice 
might just as well have turned down 
Forty-fourth Street as down Forty- 
third. The clever young man, to give 
God another chance, might have de- 
cided to go back for a clean handker- 
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chief or all the clever young men, or 
all the men with jaundice might have 
been holding an Annual Jubilee in 
Palisades Park, or a beer-truck might 
have run down and mortally damaged 
the clever young man a week ago 
come Thursday. Be assured, however, 
that none of these rearrangements 
would have done the slightest good. 
As I always say (don’t I, Simonetta? ), 
there’s no getting around the law of 
averages. With all the precautions in 
the world, there would, make no 
doubt, have been two other fellows 
and another Trend. 

Well, the clever young man, as we 
decided to say—or did we? it seems so 
long ago and I never could remember 
names, but I never forget a face—sees 
the man with the jaundice. It is 
enough—no, it is too much. He rushes 
back off the street and pounds out a 
Trend Article at fever speed, propos- 
ing that the excesses of life are turning 
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“Mind yuh—he don’t even say 
pleased t? make yer acquaintance er 
anything! Whoops! He jus’ looks 
down at me with them big mousy eyes 
and says, ‘I’m partial t? blondes, so I 
am!? Whoops! ‘Be yuh indeed!” says 
1. Whoops! Aw I hadn’t even raised 


me veil yet!” 
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New Yorkers 
into a race of 
yellow men. He 
goes further and points to the Chinese 
as a fin de siécle proof of his thesis. 
The Chinese, he says, will be the sym- 
bol of our degeneracy; they, too, lived 
life to the hilt; they became yellow 
with sophistication and squint-eyed 
from looking too long on the Lights 
when they were White, from winking 
into the livid garishnesses of night 
clubs. Let us be warned. We are be- 
coming a yellow race! Selah! A 
Trend has been established. The con- 
formists use yellow powder; the non- 
conformists take seven hot baths. 

New York is a steaming mushroom 
bed for these hysteric growths. New 
Yorkers yearn to be told that some- 
thing is wrong; that anything is 
wrong. It is, of course, only another 
phase of the madness for the Vogue. 

There are of course those who are 
courteous enough (at so much per 
word) to cater to any popular passion. 
Like summer caterpillars, the Trend 
articles fall. There are Trend Articles 
on Stag Lines; there are Trend 
Articles on American Culture, Immi- 
gration, Emigration, Paris and What 
It Used to Be, the Farmers, Green- 
wich Village, Night Clubs, Wines and 
Whiskies, Black Cravats, Short Skirts, 
Nathan, Mencken, God, Clothes, 
More Clothes, Less Clothes, Bad 
Taste, No Taste at All, Industrial 
Expansion, and Wise-Cracks. 

The method is simple. It may be 
employed, indeed, without leaving 
your room, favorite jail, asylum, or 
bar. Look in the dictionary. Select 
a word—rhomboid, for example. All 
that must be done is to prove that there 
is a tendency in our daily life toward 
too many or too few rhomboids. 
There are examples to prove anything. 
They are easily found. Look around. 
Choose the nearest Exit. Then write 
your Trend Article on Rhomboids. 

This article began as a summary of 
all Trend Articles for all time, so that 
the market would be eternally punc- 
tured. It was my base intention to 
play the wolverine with the game of a 
thousand probably quite worthy fel- 
lows, for the sake of the general good 
and my own private ill-temper. The 
General Good, however, would be, as 
ever, unappreciative, and it is, anyway, 
too gigantic an enterprise. 

It requires either an Encyclopedia 
or an Epigram, and I am incapable 
of either. Trend on then, gentle 
reader.—Davip Cort 
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“Now don’t peek!” 





A REPORTER AT LARGE 


Jail 


HE TOMBS, considered as a 
name for a prison, is not 
wholly pleasant. They call our 


city jail so, I discover, not because 
commitment behind its high walls in- 
volves the finality of interment (in- 
deed, its inhabitants are only transients 
awaiting trial) but because the prison 
which stood on the same site before it, 
was built after the fashion of some 
Egyptian mausoleum or other. That 
curious old jail was officially called 
The Tombs. And the name, with all 
its melancholy implications, must have 
hung in the minds of the builders 
when the present edifice was built. 

For its somber towers rise with for- 
bidding ugliness. Whatever luster 
might once have been in the gray 
stone of its walls has died. And even 
the brightest sunshine, encountering 
those walls, seems to lose heart, allow- 
ing itself to be quite absorbed in the 
pervading, dingy gray. The Tombs 
invokes the impression of life sus- 
pended, or life sunk deep in gloomy 
meditations. Faces never appear at the 
windows, barred and dusty and per- 
manently closed. 

But the Warden, meeting me hos- 
pitably at the door, dispelled quickly 
enough any notion that he might be 


the sorrowful keeper of a grave. War- 
dens everywhere seem to be distin- 
guished by a manner of subdued geni- 
ality, as if aware of the burden which 
society has thrust upon them, but de- 
termined not to let it get the best of 
their natural good spirits. And the 
Warden of the Tombs was of the 
fellowship. Behind his grave face, his 
torn, unbuttoned coat and his husky 
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voice there was a suggestion of tre- 
mendous vitality. In his eyes there was 
a habitual wistfulness, as if he would 
say: “Observe: I-am the chastising par- 
ent of the world.” 

On this day, I think he was op- 
pressed by more of that wistfulness 
than common. For it appeared that 
some newspaper—or inspector or re- 
former—had but recently brought off 
an attack upon his prison, cursing it 
for a filthy hole and describing its 
horrors with blasting earnestness. But 
you can’t, he said, get sentimental 


about jail. His husky voice was touched 
with grief. 

“See for yourself,” he demanded. 
“Come on see for yourself. That’s the 
best way, now ain’t it?” 

We walked along the sidewalk, 
around the corner to another entrance. 
On the way we passed groups of peo- 
ple, gathered into little knots and 
lounging along the iron rails. Most 
of them were women, although a few 
were men, and there was a child or 
two playing boisterously. Beyond an 
occasional whispered confidence, they 
refrained from talking—standing mo- 
tionless and dumb, as if in the face 
of some breath-taking catastrophe. 
They were waiting their turn to go 
inside and visit the black sheep of their 
respective families, and they could not 
talk for thinking, I suppose, what 
they would have to say in the half 
hour that was allotted them. Some 
of them bowed with curious foreign 
curtsies to the Warden, while he ex- 
plained to me that a prisoner could 
have only one visitor at a time and 
that members of a family must go in 
separately. 

Through a door that was marked 
Visitors’ Entrance, we came into the 
prison again. At once, there was the 
most astonishing noise that came from 
some hidden depth. It is almost im- 
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possible to describe that sound, except 
to say that it was like some monstrous 
pot bubbling over a furious blaze. It 
was sustained, but it was not a drone— 
rather a succession of infinitely rapid 
noises, with an arresting, frantic qual- 
ity. I thought perhaps something de- 
plorable had happened: a rebellion 
among the prisoners or an insane ward 
aroused to excitement. But the War- 
den reassured me. It was only con- 
versation that I was hearing, between 
the prisoners and their callers. 


WE proceeded into an extremely 
narrow corridor, and found 
ourselves in the midst of the noise it- 
self. It was quite an uncomfortable 
feeling, I assure you, to be present at 
this desperate effort on the part of peo- 
ple who were free, to convey sym- 
pathy, or courage, or faith, or anger, 
or recrimination to other people who 
were imprisoned. There was sadness 
in the scene—but such an uproarious 
sadness: and the observer admonished 
himself that it was absurd to grow 
sentimental or to deplore with too 
much fervor the strange affairs of 
life. 

The right side of this narrow cor- 
ridor was merely a gray wall. But 
along the left side partitions of steel 
divided the space into little stalls, the 
size of coffins set on end. In these 
stalls were the visitors, sitting on 
miniature stools and shouting. The 
light that came down from two or 
three grimy electric bulbs was dim, 
and for a time I fancied that these 
people were simply madmen, shouting 
at themselves. For surely nothing was 
to be seen beyond the meshed wire to 
which they pressed their faces. 

But presently it became clear that 
the prisoners themselves were on the 
other side of the wire. One heard 
their voices shouting vaguely through 
the hubbub. They were not, of course, 
immediately beyond the wire. Between 
the visitors’ stalls and the captives an- 
other corridor intervened, a two-foot 
empty space. Across that space, then, 
were other stalls. They too were 
guarded by wire mesh. 

The Warden shouted: “See! You 
have to do something to keep ’em 
from passing in dope and guns. They 
can’t get to each other this way. They 
ought not to holler so.” 

It would be interesting, I fancied, 
to catch some of the conversation be- 
tween the prisoners and their guests. 
Near at hand, a thin woman was cry- 
ing something in Italian. Her voice 


was a frantic scream, and she seemed 
never to care for an answer, for she 
never paused. In the stall next to her, 
a dull-looking girl who nevertheless 
was young and not badly dressed, 
called over and over again: “It’s all 
right, see? It’s all right, see?” The 
youth on the other side of the wire 
nodded his head, seeming not quite 
convinced. He tried once to make her 
hear him, but gave it up, and after a 
time they simply stood staring at each 
other. 

A mother railed at her captive 
daughter in a mixture of Hebrew and 
English. Her heart was broken, she 





protested. But when she had to re- 
peat that phrase four times to make 
her daughter hear, she had given up 
her sorrow, it seemed, for anger at 
the insanity of the world about her. 
Farther along a burly fellow was suc- 
ceeding in browbeating his girl. It 
was preposterous, of course, that he 
could ignore his own impotence and 
the clamor of shouted emotions all 
about him. But he did. 

“Don’t you forget!” he bawled. 
“Don’t you forget, hear? You’ll see— 
Pll fix you, all right!” 

For all the sign they gave, they 
might have been quite alone and with 
no bars between them. For she cringed 
and called back to him, very tear- 
fully: “All right, Joey. I got you, 
Joey!” 

There was no glamour to embellish 
all this madness. It was merely deaf- 
ening, and sordid, and vastly regret- 
table. Mothers to sons, and wives to 
husbands, and girls to lovers—shout- 
ing out their tenderness or their sor- 
row or their bitterness at the top of 
their lungs. They seemed not to mind 
greatly. 


GONG sounded, and uniformed 
men appeared to herd the visitors 
out. The prisoners were going to 
lunch, and no more visitors would be 
allowed for thirty minutes. There 
was one last, violent moment of 
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screaming, and then quiet fell abruptly. 
Most of the callers, going out, wept: 
their tears splashing on the ledger 
when they signed their names at the 
door. For all their partnership in 
trouble, they ignored each other, and 
they seemed, indeed, quite spent from 
the physical effort of communicating 
with their friends or kinsmen. 

Along the prison corridors, the cap- 
tives shuffled drowsily. Except, that 
is, two lads who found themselves a 
corner and leaned against the wall. 
They began to sing: a maudlin, weepy 
song about a prisoner. They sang it 
mournfully and very badly. When it 
was at last done, one of them began 
crying and the other burst into merry 
laughter. 

During all this time, I had neg- 
lected to listen to the Warden, who 
was doubtless explaining many inter- 
esting things. But now he asked me a 
question. “You might think it’s pretty 
bad,” he said; “‘but when there’s so 
many of ’em breaking laws and get- 
ting sent up, what are you going to 
do about it?” The only answer I 
could think of was that human nature 
might be improved. And that seemed 
rather silly—Morris MARKEY 


a 
HOW TO PASS TIME 
ON THE BUS TOP—count the 


couples—how many are talking love 
—how many are making love—how 
many would you like to kill—how can 
you explain this murderous attitude— 
do you agree with a certain police- 
woman that the lack of wooing facili- 
ties in crowded city homes is driving 
the youth of the town to clandestine 
love—is that true of your home—is it 
true of the home of any particular 
person that might concern you—of 
what economic importance is_ this 
situation to the bus company—what 
would you think of strap hangers on 
the bus top—would that justify a 
lowering of the fares—could a 
mayor be elected on the issue—could 
one be defeated on it—has either ever 
been done—pick out ten so-called 
points of interest—can you tell why 
they are called points of interest— 
would you visit them—would you be 
seen visiting them—does a New 
Yorker ever visit them—consider the 
motion of the vehicle—does a true bus 
never run smooth—take out a watch 
—how many times does the bus bound 
to the minute—does it ever leap. 
—Josk SCHORR 
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UNERRING AMES AT “IOLANTHE” 


An altogether happy Plymouth revival of the old Savoy operetta of the Peer and the Peri. Here depicted 
are Ernest Lawford tripping featly over the measures of the Highly Susceptible Chancellor, in tune with the 
luscious lamentations of Vera Ross, regina profunda of Fairyland. 








HE racing 
season will 
always 


bring in a racing 
play or two. 
Therein, somebody 
will inevitably leap 
upon a chair in the middle of 
the middle act, jog an im- 
aginary curb and snaffle with 
one hand, crack an imaginary whip 
with the other, level his nose to the 
footlights, and deliver a breathless solo 
about the flashing of colors, thunder 
of feet, tang of the paddock, entitled 
“They’re off!” And now they’re off 
again in “The Sport of Kings”. 

Ian Hay Beith, warrior-author of 
“The First Hundred Thousand”, and 
of a much prettier piece of play- 
making called “Happy-Go-Lucky” 
over here, wrote this spring’s racing 
comedy. It is at the Lyceum. It is 
a large, lumbering, rather savagely 
farcical affair, with humor of a dyed- 
in-the-woolly British sort, in which 
everybody proves himself a track tout 
at heart, a punster by word of mouth 
and a lover by the wayside. A good 
half of it is boisterously funny, and 
the other half merely boisterous. O. 
P. Heggie, specialist in Beith plays, is 
chief of its cast, which also includes 
a popular burlesque bit by Walter 
Kingsford. 


HE Neighborhood Playhouse, 

with one foot still in “The 
Dybbuk”’, offers a pleasantly polite and 
skittenish comedy, “The Romantic 
Young Lady”, taken from the Spanish 
of Sierra by none other than Helen 
and Granville Barker. It is a grace- 
ful exercise, vanilla-flavored, concern- 
ing a Spanish flapper, a celebrated 
author, and a hat which blows into a 
bedroom window. Mary Ellis plays 
charmingly in it. It is not an epoch- 
making adventure, though, and Grand 
Street is not always at your back door. 


T is a pity to have to apply the damp 

term, revival, to such a lark as 
“The Importance of Being Earnest”. 
The Actors’ Theatre folk turn the fag 
end of their season into a holiday with 
this bolt of the fine chiffon of Oscar 
Wilde’s wit. Everybody has a good 
time, including the Actors’ Theatre, 
and the experience can be fondly ad- 
vised to all those who are educated 


enough to know that humor did not 
begin and end with Joe Miller 





The Importance of Being Burnished—Clever- 
nesses of High Sierra and Epigrammatic Wilde 


“The Importance”, which has 
probably been more played against by 
college clubs than anything since Bran- 
der Matthews met his first celebrity, 
freshens up extraordinarily well in 
front of professional footlights. The 
Nineties which Wilde epitomized— 
the Nineties of exquisite ennui and 
lisping brilliance—know no prettier 
milestone than this farce. 

Here is the age when all butlers 
scattered pearls of epigrams, all dow- 
agers said withering things about the 
London social season, all beaux sank 
their delicate chins into their Ascots 
and most beautifully pronounced the 
world a ball of boredom. Perhaps they 
didn’t all do all these things, but 
Wilde aspired that they should, and 
made his aspirations brilliant. He 
knew, as no wise-crackster of today, 
the importance of being burnished. 

The performance at the Comedy, a 
little too overanxious, begins at being 
fair and goes up. Patricia Collinge 
and one Haroldine Humphreys, the 
latter come out of the cloisters of 
“The Miracle”, both do graciously. 
Reginald Owen munches delightfully 
at the sandwiches and sallies of a true 
Wilde style. Dudley Digges, who 
directed everything, plays along capi- 
tally as the country curate. Settings 
by Woodman Thompson out of every- 
thing. 


ALTER HAMPDEN, relin- 

quishing in the fires of spring 
the winter garments of romance 
which he wore as Cyrano, does his 
most Christian duty and revives “The 
Servant in the House”. Only last sea- 
son the Actors’ Theatre went in for 
recalling this semi-modern morality of 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s; but of 
course there was no intoning it then in 
such a rich, Pentecostal key as Mr. 
Hampden uses. His cast at his uptown 
playhouse is solemnly in tune with 
him, and no one can say them nay. 
In fact, the less said, the more chance 
there is of achieving a decent appear- 
ance of appreciation. It is a worthy 


but drowsy eve- 
ning in the drama. 


AWRUS 

GEST, mas- 
ter of black-hat 
magic, brings back 
to the embarkation point his 
Musical Studio of the Mos- 
cow Art. At the Cosmopoli- 
tan they are holding a fortnight of 
“Carmencita and the Soldier”, that 
version of Bizet in terms of handsome 
alphabet blocks over which the ecstatic 
Chicago millionairi have meanwhile 
been gurgling. Can we do less? Yes. 


Arres several hiccupy postpone- 
ments, a revue which is entitled 
“Bad Habits of 1926” has begun to 
exhibit in public at the Greenwich 
Village. This has given all those 
journalesians who had to review it the 
chance of their lifetimes to pun about 
bad habits of producing, acting—but 
never of punning. Interpret this not 
at all as a defense of “Bad Habits of 
1926”. It is the weakest of its family 
of summery, semi-baked jamborees. 
Except, perhaps, in the case of the 
young dancer, Ann Schmidt, an orna- 
ment of fine value in the midst of so 
much kitchenware. 


UT, since there is parley on 
dancers, let’s carol the latest 
praises of Anna Duncan, bright relic 
of the Isadora brood, perfection of 
abstract beauty, who gave a recital of 
her own of a recent Sunday evening, 
did nobly and—what is rarer—suc- 
cessfully, and had the packed Guild 
Theatre rocking with cheers. Miss 
Duncan personifies all that a middle- 
aged man’s fancies turn to in the 
spring.—G. W. G. 
+ 


LYRIC TO BASEBALL 


I hereby swear—expecting sneers— 
That baseball bores me into tears. 
While thousands shout at home run 
Kings, 
My yawns escape on mighty wings: 
When fielders muff an easy fly 
And millions groan—I wonder why: 
Always the one spectacular play 
Comes when I look the other way: 
Last, but not least—a fatal touch! — 
The women I see there aren’t so much. 
I therefore swear—expecting sneers— 
That baseball bores me into tears. 
—Marcu 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Yale Waves a Red Hand- 
kerchief and Wins the 
Varsity Race — Columbia 
Freshmen and Pennsylvania 
Junior Varsity Split Lesser 


Honors at Derby 

T was finesse both in the matter 

of racing generalship and in the 

actual mechanics of rowing that 
carried Yale’s Varsity through to vic- 
tory over Pennsylvania and Columbia 
on the Housatonic last Saturday by a 
foot or two short of a length over the 
hustling Quakers. Columbia’s inability 
to keep up with the fighting leaders 
turned the affair into a two-crew race, 
so that a carefully planned .battle 
against a powerful and dangerous op- 
ponent could be fought without fear 
of interruption. That was a boon to 
the Elis with so big a task in hand; 
for Don Irmiger’s Pennsylvanians 
were far and away in better shape 
than they were the week before against 
the blazing Navy. Here was an eight 
that had been in many a searing scrap, 


way, challenging now and then, but 
everlastingly storing away punch for 
the final drive for the line. To this 
end the experienced Tom Laughlin at 
stroke set his beat consistently two 
strokes lower than the Quakers’ rac- 
ing 35 and 36, while his coxswain 
watched the progress of the shells. 
The idea was to keep at least within a 
length at all times, and as a matter 
of fact the Blue was never more than 
three-quarters of a length behind, At 
one time the Eli stroke dropped to 31, 
but this was found to be a shade too 
low, and until the real effort was 
made it hovered between 32 and 34. 
At this gait the Quakers could not get 





was a portent of what the finish was 
to be. Pennsylvania sought to burn up 
the Eli opposition early in the race, 
and throughout the first mile hit the 
beat up to 38 again and again. The 
Yale 34 now and then was enough 
to keep within striking distance, for 
there was just a little better run to 
the Blue ship and the blade work was 
cleaner. So here there was finesse on 
tap in the matter of rowing mechanics. 
The generalship was to develop later. 

It came as the crews swung into 
the last quarter mile of the course. 
The water was none too smooth here, 
but the following wind was a help, 
and conditions were fast enough to 
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THE NEW SIENAL FLAGS 
MAKE THE RACES 
EASIER TO FOLLOW . 


away. Those who 
had seen Yale put on 
a great burst of rac- 
ing in practice were 
therefore not greatly 
alarmed. Nearing the 
finish, however, they 
did begin to feel that 














with special incentive to take Yale’s 
measure. It showed little of the ef- 
fect of the Washington style of coach- 
ing that had been installed on the 
Schuylkill, and for that matter needed 
no additional instruction. 

Yale’s problem therefore, with the 
crew matched and perhaps even a 
shade overmatched, in power, was to 
keep within striking distance all the 


there was just a 
chance that Laughlin had shaded the 
thing too fine. 

Going into the last mile, there was 
just a little test that may have escaped 
the enthusiastic observer, but that un- 
doubtedly served to keep up the con- 
fidence of the Elis. For about ten beats 
the two crews rowed stroke for stroke, 
and in the course of this test Yale 
gained inches on every stroke. This 


SPRING COMES TO THE HOUSATONIC 


vse A Gala Afternoon at the Yale-Columbia-Pennsylvania 
/ y' na Triangular Regatta 


suit anybody. Now the amount of 
energy stored away in a race of the 
type that Yale was rowing can be told 
by the coxswain through “the feel of 
the boat”. Stewart “felt” the reserve 
on board and called for a challenge. 
Yale went up to 34, and a little of 
the reserve power went on. The prow 
of the Yale ship crept up, a foot or 
two at a time, and the lead was cut 
down. Irmiger answered gamely, but 
he had been calling on his men freely 
all the way, and while they answered, 
the stroke shortened up in the water; 
the Yale rush was temporarily staved 
off but the Blue confidence grew. 
Again the Elis challenged, picked up 
steadily; ; the shell leaping, almost lit- 
erally, between strokes, and the Blue 
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was ready for the finish. Then Stewart 
pulled an old Washington maneuver. 
Just as he found himself opposite the 
Quaker coxswain he waved a red 
handkerchief. The 
“You’ve got ’em.” 
Yale’s shell now leaped like a live 
thing, and in the last two hundred 
vards Laughlin whipped up his stroke 
to 40 to the minute. Now the Blue 
was running away. Without cheating 
a foot on the length in the water, and 
with the slides under beautiful con- 
trol, the other oarsmen “took it away” 
from Laughlin, and the boat slid over 
the line, victor in the hardest race Yale 
has won since the Olympic crew beat 
the Navy Officers’ eight. Significantly 
at the same hour Harvard was beating 
Princeton in just about the 


signal meant 


The American Fencing 
Team Shows the British 
Sporting Spirit and Wins 
the Colonel Thompson 


Trophy 


Y tradition, for pure amateur 

sportsmanship you must go to 

England, and only on fair 
Albion’s shores do they have the true 
perspective on games of sport and play 
them for the game’s sake. 

America showed last week that 
along with the letter of Magna Charta 
she has absorbed the spirit of “The 
game’s the thing.” When arrange- 
ments were being made for the third 
international fencing match between 
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of advanced age and the outstanding 
figure of the matches was Mr. Robert 
Montgomerie, who held the foils and 
épée championships of England as far 
back as 1905. 

Mr. Montgomerie’s bout with Lieu- 
tenant George C. Calnan at foils was 
probably the most spectacular struggle 
with this weapon seen in this country. 
Lieutenant Calnan, with his tremen- 
dous strength and bull-like rushes, 
threatened to crush his slender white- 
haired opponent, but Mr. Montgom- 
erie’s remarkable vitality on the at- 
tack and his cleverness in covering up 
his torso with a protecting arm across 
the body gave him three touches before 
the American made five. 

The British expected to do best 
with the épée, and so they 











same manner on Carnegie 
Lake—which adds to the 
promise of fireworks at New 
London. 


—_—— a 


N the freshman race Yale 

made a poor showing. 
The Quaker youngsters had 
caught something of the 
Washington style, used a hard 
catch and a good leg drive, 
and so made a battle of it 
with one of the best Columbia 
crews, freshman or otherwise, 
that has come out of Morn- 
ingside in many a long day. 
Vindication of the Glendon 








“You've aor ‘em / 
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method, if it needed any, was 
found in this race. The crew was a 
big one, made up of men to the lik- 
ing of the former Navy coach, and 
the elder Glendon had put in a great 
deal of work on them. Fortunately for 
Columbia the crew lost the Kent 
School race. This was a blessing, for 
it moved Lambart up to stroke, the 
eight was a couple of lengths faster. 
The Columbia youngsters had a world 
of power, and in the main they clung 
to what they had been taught, having 
nothing to forget. 

In a word, ragged at times as it was, 
this was a racing crew. And that, at 
Columbia just now, is an achievement. 
Meticulous precision will come later. 
It is also likely that Lambart will de- 
velop into a first-class Varsity stroke 
in another year. 

Pennsylvania’s Junior Varsity, an- 
other veteran combination, stroked by 
a real star in Sweetser, had its event its 
As for the Blue, the Yale 
Varsity is fast and fine, but the rest of 
the Yale Navy is not encouraging. 

—HERBERT REED 


own Way. 


the two countries for the Colonel 
Robert M. Thompson trophy, Major 
G. N. Dyer of the British team in- 
formed Colonel Henry Breckinridge 
that England was sending over only 
eight representatives to compete with 
the three weapons. Colonel Breckin- 
ridge thereupon wrote back that the 
United States team would be limited 
to a like number. It is such fine 
sportsmanship that makes these fenc- 
ing matches among the most appealing 
of all the international tests. 

The victory of the Americans, their 
second in the three series of matches, 
was definite enough to greatly en- 
courage the handful of men who are 
fostering the art in the United States 
and to demonstrate that tradition and 
heritage are not everything in fencing. 

It was the experience of the British 
team that enabled it to make its fine 
showing, in spite of the fact that some 
of its ablest swordsmen were lost to 
the team through their absence in 
India and other remote corners of the 
Empire. Most of the members were 


did, reversing the 11-5 score 
against them in the foils. Even 
with Major Honeycutt, it is 
doubtful that the American 
team could have done much 
better against this British team, 
which one competent observer 
declared to be the greatest 
épée combination he had ever 
looked upon. Mr. Montgom- 
erie showed to even greater 
advantage with this weapon, 
with its unrestricted target, 
than with the foils, sharing 
the honors with the Hon. I. 
D. Campbell-Gray and Mr. 
G. B. Notley. 

With the score tied at 16-all 
at the start of the final night’s fencing 
it looked like either team’s match; but 
the younger Americans took seven of 
the first eight saber matches and four 
of the last, and the score for the third 
time ended at 11.5. 

Mr. Notley was the only member 
of the invaders to make any headway 
against the Americans with the sabers. 
He won three of his bouts and lost the 
fourth at 5-4 to Mr. Arthur S. Lyon, 
who defeated all of his opponents. 
Mr. Lyon’s catlike movements in 
eluding the slashes of his opponents 
and his way of luring them on and 
striking out while in retreat and, in- 
deed, while his feet were off the floor 
was as amusing to the assemblage in 
the Astor grand ballroom as it was 
disconcerting to his opponents.—A. D. 

* 

Author Who Has Passed the Winter in U.S. 

and Bermuda is Passenger With Manners. 
—Local Newspaper. 

From our knowledge of American 
authors, we believe we are safe in say- 
ing that the author referred to was 
either British or Armenian, 
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Water Tower 


HONI SOIT 


A cocktail shaker on the counter’s brim 
A beverage compounder was to him, 
And nothing more. 
“A book of verse, a jug of wine and 
ie 
Meant nothing—or the second, anyhow, 
But metaphor. 


From champagne glasses tall, with grace- 
ful stem, 
He ate a prune soufflé, considering them 
Good for the nonce. 

In fact, he never even thought to ask 
Why stores still had for sale a silver flask. 
Qui mal y pense. 

+ + & 


“Have you ever met a low-plane spirit?” 
asks the headline of an advertisement for 
that merrily mad book “Topper”. Have 
we! We met one last Saturday so low we 
still blush for it. It was all that AQUA- 
ZONE could do to bring it back to life 
and palatability. 

+ + + 
An anonymous reader telephoned the 
number at the bottom of this column the 
other day and said that she had been un- 
able to obtain our wonder working mineral 
water at the Villa Venice and asked what 
we were going to do about it. 

+ 

Waiting only for the shades of night to 
fall, we rushed around to 10 E. 60th, 
secured the last vacant table and in com- 
plete incognito, ordered AQUAZONE. 
“Very good” said the waiter—and so it 
was. And, spurred on by Emil Coleman’s 
music, we could only be grateful to her 
who had kept us working far into the 
night, 





We like to quote other people but the 
temptation to quote ourselves is irresisti- 
ble. The following is from a current 
advertisement: 
& b&b & 

“When Aquazone was first discovered it 
was not expected that it would please 
everyone. It was too radically different. 
Altering it to please everyone would have 
taken away its unique character. As a re- 
sult, a few people do not like Aquazone. 
But an ever increasing number think it the 
finest mineral water, the smoothest mixer 
and the most delicious aid to health ever 
recommended to New Yorkers. There 
seems to be no half-way attitude.” 


Advertisement VANDERBILT 6434 
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WORRY? NONSENSE! 


In an Emergency : “IT Want a Policeman” 
“T Want to Report a Fire” 


Just say to the operator “I Want an Ambulance” 


—The Telephone Book 


HERE’S no use being impolite 

to the detectives. It doesn’t 

get you anywhere. There’s no 

use trying to hurry the police depart- 

ment, because they, like you, have 

wives and children and read the medi- 

cal advice columns in the daily prints 

and know that the way to long life, 

besides keeping your feet dry and your 
ankles warm, is NOT TO WORRY. 

So when you come home at an ex- 
hausted six in the evening with an 
armful of lamb chop, lettuce and 
oranges, and find that you most con- 
veniently do not have to unlock the 
door because the locks have been 
sawed out and off by thoughtful bur- 
glars who’ve left only a little sawdust, 
it’s not considered sporting to worry 
the police—much. Anyway, try to 
do it. 

“Police,” you say hoarsely with the 
lamb chop still at your bosom. 

“Number, please.” 

“Police!” 

“Number, please.” 

“T Want a Policeman,” you quote 
accurately, which is evidently all the 
telephone company wants, because you 
then get a throaty voice of the law. 

“and when I got home,” you 
conclude a graphic word picture, “all 
the drawers were dumped in the 
middle of the floor and all my clothes 
were gone. I want a policeman right 
away. I live at No. — West —” 

“Call Longacre Blank, that’s your 
police station, lady.” 

You cast down the chop and start 
again. 

At Longacre Blank a Dublin 
Repertory Theatre Irish voice answers 
and listens to your story, cautiously 
condensed, “—and I want a police- 
man right away.” 

“Lady, you’re not worried, are 
your” 

“Certainly I’m worried.” 

“Lady, you wouldn’t let a little 
thing like a robbery that happens fifty 
times a day in New York worry 
you—” There are delicious John Mc- 
Cormack notes in his voice. 

“Yes I would too,” you reply plain- 
tively. “All my clothes are gone and 
I-want-a-policeman.” 


“Well, if you really do,” the voice 








accedes with a bow, “I'll send one 


around right away. But DON’T 
worry.” ...! 
HE policeman arrives three- 


quarters of an hour later, a period 
during which you stand in the middle 
of the floor, so as not to disturb finger- 
prints and clues. He is rather disap- 
pointing, a plain-clothes man. 

“Well, well, well, well, well,” 
says he, striding through the room, 
right through all the clues. “Mind if 
I smoke?” 

“No,” you gulp, and have on with 
the saga, “—and when I came home 
all my clothes were gone.” 

“There, there! There’s nothing to 
worry about.” Something of the Irish 
tenor in his voice too. Could it be a 
requirement? ‘What did they take?” 
He poises a languid pencil over his 
notebook. 

You choke through a recital of 
dresses, shoes, lingerie, fur coats to a 
high pitch at “Spanish shawl”. 

“Probably Spaniards,” says the de- 
tective placidly. “Lot of ’em doing 
general thieving.” He rises, pokes out 
his cigarette. ““We’ll watch the pawn- 
shops but it’s not much use—” 

“You aren't going?” 

“You aren’t worried, are you?” 

“Why, suppose they come back?” 
you almost sob. 

“Why, they’re not dangerous, Just 
nice young boys about twenty years 
old, more scared of you than you of 
them.” 

“Nice! What do they rob for?” 

“The truth of it is, it costs so much 
to take a girl out nowadays. ‘The way 
you got to feed ’em! Either they sell 
the stuff or they give something like a 
coat to the girl friend. A good coat 
gets ’em a good way.” 

“Tt will,” you admit bitterly, “if 
the girl that gets the squirrel coat 
doesn’t stab the one that gets the old 
muskrat.” 

“So you see,” says he, “there’s not 
a thing-to worry about. Why, little 
girl, all you have to do is tidy up 
what’s left. I’d come and spend to- 
morrow with you if it weren’t my day 
off. But woRRY—NONSENSE.” 

His debonair hat is on his debonair- 
enough head. 

“Thank you,” you say as he steps 
through the sawed-out door. “I didn’t 
know you cared.” 

—KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 
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HEALTH .-.. for them 


— 
and millions more. Freedom from con- 


































stipation, skin and stomach disorders— 
youthful vitality again— 
with the aid of just one food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 

every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
5 of energy. 
, Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 
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And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
- booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-19, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“IN 1917 I was invalided home 
from’ military service in India. I 
could not digest food, and spent 
my nights in feverish tossings. I 
dreaded eating and sleeping. I lost 
; : t weight terribly, and my vigor was 
a CL TE dels i Zt TTD TE VORTEC 2 il hye ms ke , d gone. At last I tried Fleischmann’s 
4 o>: Yeast, three cakes a day. After 
two weeks I found that to eat was 
not to suffer but to enjoy, sleep 
was rest. My old troubles ‘folded 
their tents like the Arabs and si- 
lently stole away.’ The little Yeast 
cakes have banished my ills com- 
pletely.” 
ArtuurR Situ, Toronto, Ont. 
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“FOR SEVERAL YEARS I had been troubled with chronic 
constipation. I found the use of cathartics absolutely necessary. 
As a result my skin was yellow, temperature high. I tried almost 
everything without permanent results. Finally my brother, a 
chemical engineer, suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a very 
short time my sallow skin cleared up, my liver started to func- 
tion. I found cathartics unnecessiry. My appetite increased. I was 


full of ‘pep.’” Mrs. Myrtre E. Grover, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“I AM A GIRL OF SEVENTEEN. I began to get worried when my skin lost 

its freshness. I was desperate. One day in school a friend offered me one of her 

Fleischmann’s Yeast sandwiches, which she told me were tasty and beneficial. 

I began to eat Yeast sandwiches. In two weeks I was feeling better; in about 

4 three my skin had regained its natural freshness. Now, I feel and look as a girl 
of seventeen should. The credit is all due to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
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THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


, ids digestion—clears the skin—banishes ipati 
Anna Wa pron, Bloomfield, N. J. am ay linen spas 
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‘You will admire these 
beautiful fitted Over- 
night Cases. Featured 
at an impressive low 


figure. 
Made of durable black 
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cobra cowhide leather, 
it has a large mirror in 
$ 50 . , 
28 cover and eight toilet 
COMPLETE pieces of distinctive 
two-tone effects. 


Bull Zrcthers 


Broadway at 49th Street 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Pluck and Gluck in Mac- 
dougal Street—A New Or- 


chestra Plays Agitato—A 
Job for Addison Sims of 


Seattle 
INCE 1916 
the Province- 
town Play- 


house in Macdou- 
gal Street has been 
dedicated to the 
works of Eugene 
O’Neill and other generally serious 
dramatic matters, the succession hav- 
ing been broken two years ago with 
a lively little performance of “Pa- 
tience”, which, however, was treated 
rather as a play with music than as an 
operetta. And now, before anyone 
could say “Bach”, the Macdougalians 
have broken out with a revival of 
Gluck’s “Orpheus”, a full evening’s 
opera and also one of the most diffi- 
cult compositions in the repertoire. 
“Orpheus”, in fact, makes such de- 
mands on the three soloists, the chorus 
and the orchestra that it virtually has 
disappeared from the stage. Why the 
Provincetown officials should have 
selected this neck-breaker for their 
musical debut is, we suppose, nobody’s 
business. At any rate, “Orpheus” 
plainly is not the Provincetown’s busi- 
ness. 

The peculiar acoustics of 133 Mac- 
dougal Street are unfavorable to sing- 
ing and the improvised orchestra pit 
is so situated that the crudities of the 
band are blazoned throughout the 
miniature auditorium. Consequently, 
the Provincetown “Orpheus” has a 
quality of rawness which it might not 
have in a more suitable home. Miti- 
gating factors are the intelligible dic- 
tion of the principals and chorus, the 
settings of James Shute, the intelligent 
direction of James Light and Elsa 
Findlay and the almost successful at- 
tempt to capture the tricksy spirit of 
Gluck. Richard Hale, singing a curi- 
ous baritone version of the title role, 
is singularly good, in spite of the un- 
manageable tessitura of Orpheus. 
Macklin Marrow, the young musical 
director of the theatre, handles his 
chorus skillfully and works hard with 
a truncated orchestra which might be 
described charitably as inadequate. If 
Gluck’s score is to be reduced to cham- 
ber music, it must be played by special- 
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PAUL POIRET 


43, Avenue Victor Emmanuel II] 
1, Rond Point des Champs-Elysées 
PARIS 























A DIFFERENCE of quality 


—coupled with the re- 


freshing fragrance of the 
Royal Fern —makes Fougere 
Royale the ultimate choice of 


discerning men. 


HOUBICANT 


PA R JI 


OugcTe yal 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75; Cream, soc; 
Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, soc. 











ists, and the Provincetown ensemble 
barely manages to play the notes. 

Those who have memories of fine 
performances of “Orpheus” are 
warned against the production, but it 
is somewhat reservedly recommended 
to those who never have had an op- 
portunity to hear this great work. 
Enough of Gluck comes through to 
make the evening worth while for 
those who don’t expect more than an 
honest and painstaking effort. 


HE musical motley styled the 

“New Symphony Orchestra of 
New York” proved to be no May Day 
riot. The interpolation of forensics 
by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and some 
others whom one might suspect of 
having more interest in sociology than 
symphonies brought forth the only 
genuine applause heard in Carnegie 
Hall on that pleasant spring after- 
noon. The orchestra was a haphazard 
group, with good brasses, fair strings 
and faltering woodwinds, and the con- 
ductor, Dr. Sigfrid Prager, mani- 
fested competence and many symp- 
toms of largosis. Whether the labor 
meeting was imposed on the orchestra 
or the orchestra on the workers’ 
demonstration is a question to which 
there is no public answer. The whole 
affair was the most inauspicious and 
badly arranged opening concert that 
ever crippled a musical organization, 
and our sympathy goes to Dr. Prager, 
who deserves an opportunity to con- 
duct without solos from divers agita- 
tors. The function, in brief, sounded 
like an attempt to pour banana oil on 
troubled waters. 


USIC WEEK, in which you 

can buy a piano with bench, 
scarf, lamp and perhaps an electric 
waffle iron, for $249.75, began with 
a Music Memory Contest in Town 
Hall, the mnemonic difficulties being 
expounded by Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the 
euphoniously named pianist, and 
Arcadie Birkenholz, a young fiddler 
who has attracted no little attention 
this season. Prizes were awarded for 
the most correct list of compositions 
performed, coupled with “the most 
intelligent criticism”. The “most in- 
telligent criticism”, we think, would 
involve a few aspersions on the direc- 
tors who selected such familiar works 
as an Allegro by the famous Fiocco, 
an obscure Rachmaninoff prelude, a 
rarely heard Granados excerpt, and 
one of the least known Liszt etudes 
for identification. Not much of the 





It was a red letter day for 

Cruger’s the morning we 
were honored by a visit from 
the world’s most popular dog. 
“By appointment to His Maj- 
esty, Rin Tin Tin” is now our 
boast —and the following was 


dashed off for us 
by 


RIN TIN TIN 


“One day at the club out in 
Hollywood Doug Fairbanks and 
some of my other friends were 
enthusing over the smart things 
they always found at Cruger’s. 
So I made a mental note to 
drop in there on my next trip 
to New York—and I am glad I 
did! Atthe very first whiff of the 
shop I sensed immediately it 
was the place to go when you 
want things to put on dog. I 
found just the sort of collars, 
leashes and blankets that appeal 
to dogs who run around in ex- 
clusive circles. If you ask me— 
and you did—I think your shop’s 
a wow!” 


yy yy 
Doggy Stuff 


That noticeable smartness of 
the dogs one sees in Hyde Park 
and the Bois is due not a little 
to the way they’re “turned out”, 
Cruger’s imported things for 
dogs are unusually attractive 
just now. 


CRUGERS'| 


== oa oe ve INC. ao . 


Bight East Forty Fifth Street~New York) 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 











from the Ritz 
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music was familiar to the audience, 
and there were indications that some 
of it was not wholly familiar to the 
pianist. ‘The intelligent critic also 
might ask what such stuff as Liszt’s 
piano perversion of “Der Erlkénig” 
and Kowalski’s trashy “Salut 2 Pesth” 
were doing on the program. ‘The ses- 
sion served chiefly to bring to light the 
fine qualities of Mr. Birkenholz’s 
violinism and the flashing, if inconti- 
nent, keyboard facility of Mr. Nyire- 
gyhazi. And perhaps that, after all, 
was the big idea! 


Phonograph Records 


NE of the 

most notable 
achievements in 
the history of mu- 
sical reproduction 
is the Victor Com- 
pany’s recording 
a Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” 
in its entirety by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, conducted, as you may have 
guessed, by Leopold Stokowski. 

The work consumes ten sides (five 
records) and comes in a handsome 
blue album, containing also a useful 
booklet on the symphony. The only 
cut is the omission of a repeat in the 
first movement, and this omission has 
already become traditional in public 
performances. ‘The recording is clean 
in every detail and the Stokowski in- 
terpretation is extraordinarily rhyth- 
mic. Here’s That Present (birthday, 
wedding or unmotivated) for your 
musical friend. ‘To enjoy fully this 
remarkable series of discs, however, 
one of the new model phonographs is 
imperative. 

From the popular-priced lists we 
recommend Blossom Seeley’s record 
of “I Found a Roundabout Way to 
Heaven”, doubled with ‘Spanish 
Shawl” (Columbia). The accom- 
paniment by two nameless pianists is a 
stunning job, and Miss Seeley’s fa- 
miliar chest tones “take” well. Simi- 
lar in style is a coupling of “My 
Castle in Spain” with “Honey 
Bunch”, sung by Jane Green for Vic- 
tor. An unusual version of the “Cas- 
tle” song is made for Brunswick by 
the Merrymakers (the ubiquitous quar- 
tet, with the astounding Ed Smalle 
accompanying on the piano and con- 
tributing mellifluous doodledeedoos), 
on the reverse of which is “Sweet 
Child”. The Singing Sophomores 
(approximately the same combination ) 
have done a wonderful “Who”, 
teamed with “Sweet and Low Down” 
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is the age of Jeunesse. Grom youth we 
take our “frre”_~ our inspiration. “©o look 
young, one must feel young. cAnd here is 
where shoes make such a difference. In the 
hand-fashioned slippers by ‘Pape», America’s 
premier designer, one secures that blissful 
combination of dashing style, exquisite 
workmanship and utter comfort. 


@hat is why Henning slippers are bought 
by more of New York’s best dressed 


women than any other make in cAmerica. 


HENNING BOOT SHOP 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 


PALM BEACH MAGNOLIA MJAMI BEACH 
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Lesquendieu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-CON-DUR) 


IPStICR 
TUSSY 


OR sophisticated lips 
F Of gay New Yorkers who 
Utter naughty nothings 
And do the Charleston 
At beguiling thé dansants 
And joyous night clubs 
Of this wicked city. 


Straight from Paris come 
These discreet but daring 
Batons de rouge in their 
Distinctive chubby cases that 
Are all the rage in correct 
New York circles now. 


The next time you are prom- 
enading 

On either of The Avenues 
drop in 

Your favorite shop and get a 

Lipstick Tussy. 


Take your choice from the 
following 

Six exotic shades and— 
cheerio!— 

You will be lipsticked in the 

Correct New York manner. 


Mandarin (orange) 
Rouge Radieux (bright gera- 
nium) 


Rouge 4 (rose) 

Electrique (vivid rose) 

Rouge OO (red rose) 

Rouge O (Chinese lacquer 
red) 


Lipsticks Tussy are on every- 
body's 

Lips who are somebody these 
days. 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc 
Howarop L. Ross, President 


45 West 45th St. 
New York City 








for Columbia. If you must have the 
ditty about the “Cottage Small by a 
Waterfall”, we suggest Bruce Wal- 
lace’s Okeh record. A charmingly 
sung interpretation of the too popu- 
lar “Don’t Be Afraid to Come 


Home’”’ is on the other side. 


HE Virginia Rea and Franklyn 

Baur combination, heralded in 
our last report, continues its delightful 
labors with a record of two excerpts 
from “Tip-Toes”—“Looking for a 
Boy” and “Nightie Night”—and a 
disc which sports “Baby”, from ‘‘Cas- 
tles in the Air”, and the “Cossack 
Love Song”, from “The Song of the 
Flame”. These Brunswick records 
have the inestimable advantage of ac- 
companiments by Walter Haenschen’s 
Brunswick Hour Orchestra. 


HOSE who are learning the 

Charleston might try “Horses”, 
ridden by Olsen’s music for Victor, 
and its complement, “Whose Who 
Are You?” by Berger’s Coronado 
Hotel Orchestra. Good hot stuff is 
available in Hale Byers’s Orchestra’s 
Brunswick record of “Clap Hands, 
Here Comes Charley!” which sets off 
a dizzy reading of “Sea Legs” from 
“Captain Jinks”. Hotter yet are 
Clarence Williams’s Stompers, who 
blow a thing called “‘JacKass Blues’’, 
along with “What’s the Matter 
Now!” for Okeh. The Byers and 
Williams records, respectively, demon- 
strate the difference between the 
Charleston and the Stomp. 


OR more conservative dancing, 
our selections for today include 


the Oriole Orchestra’s “‘Let’s Talk 





About My Sweetie” and “Say It 
Again” (Victor); “Good Night” and | 
“Only You and Lonely Me”, by| 
the Ipana Troubadors (Columbia) ; | 
Lopez’s “Rhythm of the Day” (said | 
to have been played throughout Mr. | 
Carroll’s wine-bath tragedy, which you | 
may believe if you’re that sort and | 
“Song of the Flame” (Okeh); Abe} 
Lyman’s “After I Say I’m Sorry” and | 
the dubious “Shake That Thing” | 
(Brunswick); and Columbia’s waltz 
twin of “A Night of Love” and the | 
“Sympathy Waltz”, by the Cavaliers, | 
who shudder a persuasive vibraphone. | 
—R. A. S. | 
° | 
“AH, THERE’S THE RUB” | 
Laundrymen and farmers toil 
To make money from the soil. 
This is pure philosophy 
Not without its irony. 
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Play the 


SILVER 


\X THEN you come to the hole 


that always wrecks your 
score, take out a brand new 
Silver King—there’s nothing 
like fighting fire with fire, 
psychology with psychology or 
an inferiority complex with a 
superlative golf ball . . . . 
Most golfers find that they get 
15 to 25 yards farther with 
this best of all good golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER; 


‘TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. [THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 46. 

1—What famous 
planned to permit division into two 


hostelry was 


separate hotels? 

2—What two squares have changed 
their original names for names of 
similar derivation? 

3—What conservative restaurant 
banned smoking by women patrons 
through its Fifth Avenue career—and 
discarded the ban on moving farther 
uptown 

4—Where is there a clock, a few 
inches above whose face thousands of 
people tramp daily? 

5—What imperative traveling sign 
are people forced to disobey? 

6—What bank fronts on one street 
and has two sides on two others? 

7—What elevated station has its 
uptown entrance most completely hid- 
den? 

8—What is Manhattan Square? 

g—Where is “San Juan Hill’? 

10—What theatre bears upon its 
facade the initials of “Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite’? 

2 
Wuat Kinp or NEw YorRKER 
ARE You? 

—If you need the answers which are 

not published on page 50 

1—Is Greenwich Village  self- 
governing? 

2—Does the replica of Venus de 
Milo in the Museum hold her vest- 
ments in her right hand or in her left? 
What is she doing with the other 
hand? 

3—What percentage of New York 
stenographers roll their stockings! 
What percentage roll their 7’s! 

4—Why do municipal ferryboats 
have Irish names? Can you blame the 
ferryboats? 

5—Is there more chance of getting 
out of your income tax or the subway? 

6—Is there a public library in New 
York? If not, what is it used for? 

7—Which is higher, (a) Ritz 
Tower, or (b) Ritz Dinner? 

8——Why has New York the same 
number of lawyers as policemen! 

g—Which holds more water, Mr. 
Ponzi’s Florida stock or city-inspected 
milk cans? 

10—Are there more steps to the top 
of a Fifth Avenue bus when you are 
behind a flapper or a dowager? 


—S. H. O. 
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----oOur attention 
has been called” 


Peaked lapels? Fractions of an inch? Tut, 
Mr. Bowler, these be no problem at Arn- 
heim’s! For we are custom tailors, skilled in 
cutting to the millimeter of the mode—to 
the fashion, your form, and your fancy. 
Why should one risk wearing a ‘‘carica- 
ture,’’ when at Arnheim’s he can select from 
hundreds of woolens—serges, cheviots and 
cassimeres—in every weight, weave and 
pattern —and enjoy che luxury of a custom- 


tailored suit at a far-less-than-luxury price? 


*40 °*50 *%60 


Made to Measure « + Samples on Request 


rnbeim: 


BROADWAY at NINTH STREET. 
7) / 





Mr. Eustace Tilley, 
in reverent contem- 
plation of Arnheim’s 
reasonable prices. 




























If your income 


is °960 a week 
don’t read this 


Yer 


HIS is not an ad for 
a memory course 
or for anybody’s five- 
foot shelf.... 
plain common arith- 


it is just 
metic: 


It takes one-half hour 
(or less) to get to Union 
Square from most parts 
of NewYork. But here 
at Union Square you 
can buy a suit for 
$10.00 less than the 
same quality costs any- 
where else. 


Saving that $10.00 in 
a half-hour is equiva- 
lent to earning $960 a 
week. Simple, isn't it ? 
Is your time worth 
$20.00 an hour? 


The same arithmetic 
will apply to furnish- 
ings—shirts, neck wear 


and golf hose. 





CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 


Between 16th and 17th Streets 

















ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Feminine Fashions 


NLY two 
more weeks 
and the 


month when wed- 
ding bells become 
a deafening roar 
and rice puddings 
a rare delicacy, because spring wed- 
dings have exhausted the nation’s rice 
supply, is again with us. My advice 
to the June bride who has been tardy 
in selecting her trousseau is to visit 
Emma Maloof at 432 Madison 
Avenue. This shop specializes in 
trousseaux and has a great variety of 
exquisite bridal lingerie. A perfectly 
delicious set consists of vest, drawers, 
costume slip and nightgown in white 
triple voile, trimmed with real rose 
point lace, the design of the em- 
broidery repeating that of the lace. A 
negligee in white satin and real 
duchesse lace is a worthy complement 
to this snowy splendor. For the mod- 
ern bride who insists upon pajamas for 
her trousseau, there are some in excel- 
lent taste of flesh-colored satin with 
a long Japanese monogram embroid- 
ered on the jacket. 





HE coming color of the year is 
turquoise. People are tired of 
greens but dislike an abrupt change to 
the flatness of plain blues. About a 
year ago Paris started to sponsor tur- 
quoise jewelry which has become very 
popular. During the winter season in 
Cannes the same color note—a tur- 
quoise of the exact shade of the fash- 
ionable pale variety of the stone—was 
seen in the gowns of a few particular- 
ly smart and clothes-wise women. 
The same shade flashed forth much 
more prominently during Easter week 
in Biarritz. At Franklin Simon & Co. 
they are featuring it both in daytime 
frocks and in evening gowns. They 
have a most enchanting two-piece 
sports frock with quilted embroidery 
on the blouse and skirt. The latter is 
further enhanced by fine knife pleats 
on each side. Of the Franklin Simon 
evening gowns I liked best two Chanel 
models, One is the famous peacock 
model and the other is in shirred 
chiffon. 
Gossamerlike capes of gold and 
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Greatly reduced 
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th hut the month 
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rived Models a 
offered at Ny hee 
scale of prices~ 


THE FROCKS 


Formerly Half - Priced 
$24 to $189 


319 to" I59 


THE COATS 
Heretofore, Half Priced 


$29 « 


Mo-two-alike Samples exclusivdy 


MAXON 


MODEL GOWNS § 


























A new soft, beautiful hat, very 

fine, taking the place of the Panama, 

for Men or Women. Price. $7.50 
Booklet on request 
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540 Madison Ave., New York City 
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silver brocaded net will be strong 
rivals of the popular fringed shawls 
for evening wear. In the salon of 
Worth & Roberts, 37 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, where clothes are made 
only after the exclusive designs of the 
firm, I was shown several capes of this 
type. 

My heart was completely enmeshed 
in the shimmering folds of a cape of 
mulberry and gold net, which was 
sufficiently lovely to turn any woman 


into a Queen of Sheba. 


HE decided success of lizard and 

alligator skin shoes has pressed 
another reptile into service. Snake 
skin shoes are the dernier cri of fash- 
ion. In the Book of Genesis Jehovah 
in his wrath curses the serpent: “. . . I 
will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” And so it has 
been throughout the ages until the 
very recent truce. Perhaps the mil- 
lennium is approaching, who knows? 
In any case the snake has surrendered 
his skin and is now a useful creature 
and the fashionable woman of the 
spring of 1926 decidedly prefers a 
stroll in shoes of peau de serpent to 
bruising the head of one of the species. 
The Delman Shoe Salon at 558 Madi- 
son Avenue is showing some very 
smart sports models in Indian cobra 
and South American boa constrictor 
skins, which are imported from Aus- 
tria, the only country in the world 
where snake skin is cured properly. 
The skins, either mottled brown or 
scaly gray, are a pleasing change from 
the more common varieties of leather 
and have the added value of being 
very durable. 


UT snake skin shoes are not the 

only new and exciting things in 
leather. Is there anything more de- 
lightfully capricious than the ever 
changing styles in handbags? Think 
what fun our grandmothers missed, 
who had nothing but a voluminous 
pocket sewn into their even more 
voluminous skirts! The newest and 
most amusing page in the history of 
the handbag is dedicated to polka- 
dotted bags. I saw some fascinating 
ones at Martin & Martin’s, 45 West 
Fifty-seventh Street. I wonder what 
it is that gives polka-dotted things such 
an air of blithe gayety. These bags, 
which are not only gay but also very 
chic, are made of tan calf with sten- 
ciled dots in dull reds, blues and 











HERE’S THE MUSIC ...WRITE 
YOUR OWN WORDS 








Your language will hardly be in keeping with your 
best Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes if you let the 
moths get at them. They’ll pounce with a loud whir 
of joy on any you leave around defenseless. And then 
they’ll calmly depart, leaving the tattered wraith of 
what was once a good suit or fur. 

Well, there are ways to circumvent the villains. 
And you'll find them at Lewis & Conger, along with 
thousands of other things which add joy to the home- 
maker’s lot. 


Enoz Moth Liquid — 
Spray it on your clothes, 
furs, rugs and uphol- 


» stery. And moths and 


moth eggs just curl u 


ees and depart this life. It 





—_ ~ hai. 


~ , an 


doesn’t spot, stain or 
harm fabrics. Pint,$ 1.00; 
quart, $1.65; improved 
brass sprayer, $2. 


ate Chest—Half the 
size of a cigar box. In- 
side, a can of cedar es- 
sence. Place it in bureau 
drawers and trunk trays. 
Its cedar fragrance 
chases moths away and 
keeps them at a respect- 
ful distance. Chest and 
can of cedar, $2.00. Cedar 
re-fill, $1.00 


Reefer's No - Moth — 
Hang it on baseboard of 
each clothes closet. It 
_ forth the cedar 
nce which moths 
disli ike so much they 
won’t park within smell- 
ing distance. Com ry 
No-Moth device, 
No-Moth re-fill, $1.50 


Under-bed Cedar Chest 
—Pack your things in it; 
then roll it under your 
bed and forget it, for 
these chests are moth, 
dust and moisture proof. 
Even the smallest room 
has room for it because 
it occupies otherwise 
wasted space. 49x 23% 
x 9 inches, $19.50. 


Camphor—When cam- 
ne gets in its deadly 
work, moths just sadly 
pack , > and flit to other 





and happler hunting —— 


grounds (for them). Pure 
gum camphor, 16 one- 
ounce tablets in tin box, 
$1.38; 4-pound ckage 
(larger tablets), $5.20. 


bar yy Wardrobe Bag 
e year ‘round bag 
especially good in sum- 
mer because no moth 
can poke its nose inside. 
Made of gay cretonne 
with zipper closing. 
— seven hangers; has 
at bottom for 
folded things. $5.50. 


[ewis 2 CONGER 


‘“‘A HOUSEFUL OF HOUSEWARES”’ 


Telephone 
Vanderbilt 
0571 
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THE BEWITCHING GRACE AND EXPRESSION HID- 


DEN IN THE FEMININE HAND HAVE BEEN TRACED 
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HANDKERCHIEFS é harmonize with 
to match or S CRAVATS 


$2.50 — $5.00 $3.50— 
(monogram $4.00 
extra) ete. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


BUDD BUILDING ‘Budd SINGER BUILDING 


572 Fifth Avenue 149 Broadway 
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greens and are lined with color to 


match the dots.—M. R. 


This and That 


HOUGH 

an y one 

would 
think it practically 
impossible for 
Lord & Taylor to 
surpass its own 
high standard in window decoration, 
it has done it with the Drian screens 
that appeared last week—showing 
those slim, superlatively chic figures in 
which Drian excels silhouetted against 
silver and gold backgrounds. ‘These 
mondaines are enjoying the races, the 
play, the dining place of the moment 
in Paris; in the foreground, the chic 
accessories for each occupation, con- 
tributed for the Lord & Taylor Cen- 
tennial by the leading couturiers of 


| Paris, make their appearance. De- 


lightful to the eye, tempting to the 


| pocketbook, satisfying to the esthetic 


sense, 


HILDHOOD, INC., and the 

Children’s Book Shop, residing 
together in happy harmony at 108 
East Fifty-seventh Street, are well 
worth the attention of the doting, 
though scientific, parent. In one part 
of the shop you will find furniture 
that aims to deflect Americans from 
the pink-painted school of nursery 
furniture by providing either real 
antiques or exact reproductions of 


| them. Americana predominate, being 


simple and appropriate in design for 
young children. Four-poster beds, 


|prim straight chairs or miniature 


stuffed ones, enchanting desks, refec- 
tory tables and benches abound there, 


| in sizes ranging from those that fit 





the smallest doll to those suitable for 
the most mature child proudly enter- 
ing his teens. 

The book department, too, is es- 
pecially comprehensive—there are the 
old favorites (still the best sellers, 
am told) like “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and ‘“Treasure Island”, lovely 
illustrated French picture books and 
editions of Grimm’s ‘“Miarchen”, as 
well as books of travel—instructive or 
frivolous. 


HE beauty preparations of Les- 
quendieu, an old and established 
house in Paris, have been only lately 
brought, via the beauty counters of 
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our leading New York shops, to the 
serious attention of New Yorkers. 
Most notable among them seem to be 
the products that emphasize color. 
One of their prides and joys is Ecla- 
dor, a liquid nail polish supreme, that 
comes in pink, rose, red, or completely 
colorless shades and that peels less than 
any other liquid polish I have tried. 
For darkening the eyes, ombretto, a 
pastel eye shadow (this element in the 
make-up is increasing daily as cheeks 
get paler), comes in six shades ranging 
from violet to black and is to be sup- 
plemented by La Sourcilla, a liquid 
darkener which they claim is distinctly 
encouraging to the growth of lashes 
and brows. I know only that it is 
waterproof and that, unlike mascaro, 
it does not cause you to burst into tears 
if it inadvertently gets into your eyes. 
The Lesquendieu ‘Tussy lipsticks are 
famous. ‘The shades of their powders 
and rouges are so complete that a pale 
green powder is included to counter- 

act redness of the nose! Flozor, a /) 
tonic for the hair, has been used by 


Used 
blondes in France for years to lighten 


'S 
and enhance the gold tints in their “MIEN 'S "Gi A) 


hair. WX 
In addition, boxes containing a . 
: es 


dozen cubes are filled with a powder 
that gives to your bath a pungent ‘ ’ 
bouquet odor. ‘These can be had at ANY of the elements which combine 
Jay-Thorpe’s or Wanamaker’s, and to make men’s footwear of genuine 
the price of five dollars is justified by distinction ar matters of minute detail in 


the fact that there is enough powder ‘ , ‘ , 
for forty baths in each salen hull dezine, materials and workmanship. It is 


if you have shuddered at the spectacle thru careful attention to these essentials that 
of the prizefighter eating the cold John Ward Men’s Shoes hav achievd their 
cream in “Lulu Belle”, try their peach hy place in the preferense of men of criticl 


foundation cream, which looks and h . b d of ab 
smells exactly like peach ice cream, taste. To wear them is to be assured of a 


and you will understand him. (I will solute correctness and exceptional servis. 
add that this cream also fills its initial 
purpose in providing an_ excellent 
powder base. ) 
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ARLIN COMFORTS, at 528 


Madison Avenue, quite aside : = — 


from their delightful and very chic 
Grand Yew Hotel 


assortment of blankets, comfortables, | 
Lake Placia.NY 


pillows, and so on for the boudoir, 
in the Adirondacks 


have turned their attention to the | 
woman who wishes to travel in luxury ||| 
and is chilled by the sight of an un- 
adorned berth or hotel bed. Compact 
Agmadation for 300 Guests 
oughly Modernized 
ae ire Protected 
..Carefully Selected Clientele... 


black moire cases not more than eight- 
een inches long contain a taffeta pillow 

Charmingly Situated in a Private Park 
Qtop the Fall 


and bedcover, the latter sometimes 
Overlooking the Lake 

















quilted and sometimes lined with 
flannel. The lining of the case 
matches the taffeta, which comes in 
heavenly colors that are, nevertheless, 
practical for traveling. Other cases 
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SON 


PARFUMS de 


nay 


PARIS 





N the May Ist issue of the New 
Yorker | pleaded for help in writing 
a bit of verse to top this column. 
If you recall, | confessed to my in- 
ability to snake proper rhymes with 
the names of Volnay odeurs. 


Perlerette presented no great diffi- 
culties. | had even succeeded with 
Ambre de Siam. But Yapana yielded 
nothing appealing (altho the odeur itself 
is extremely appealing), and Chypre 
left me hopeless. 


a « . 

Many readers have come to my aid. 
| hope more will do so, for my little 
contest will remain open until June Ist. 
The author of the best poem, in my 
opinicn, receives a flacon of a parfum 
de Volnay. The rest will receive my 
deepest appreciation—and, | hope, a 
bit of pleasure in their efforts. 


One fair user of Volnay’s Perlerette 
sent me a very delightful poem, with 
this P.S.: “There oughta be a statute! 
‘Tain't right — gettin’ folks like me 


to write your column!” 
a a . 


Which leaves me just enough space 
to say that Perlerette, Yapana, Ambre 
de Siam and Chypre can be obtained 
at all better toilet-counters. 

Andrée Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








of sateen contain a pillow and a soft 
plaid wool blanket that can be used 
as a steamer rug or draped around the 
shoulders to simulate a deck cape. The 
third offering is a tiny case not more 
than eight inches long that miracu- 
lously gives forth two-piece crépe de 
Chine pajamas in purple and fuchsia, 
green and yellow, and various other 
two-color combinations. 


T Dunhill’s, one solution of the 
wedding present problem may be 
found by perusal of some bronze six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Span- 
ish mortars and some frivolous and 
Frenchy modern bronzes—effective 
missiles, but destined primarily for 
ashtrays in the drawing room and 
boudoir.—L. L. 


As to Men 


HE New 
York Sun 
appears to 
‘ be making a fresh 
bid for the editorial 
~ die light touch, that lost 

bi art of American 
journalism, for among other more or 
less sprightly half columns there ap- 
peared, not long ago, a short homily 
entitled “Colors for Men” in which it 
was contended that the modern male, 
emerging from his drab envelope, has 
appropriated the glad colors of spring 
for his everyday raiment. “In modern 
days,” remarks the writer, “never has 
the garb of the masculine sex been so 
delicate in hue as it has so far shown 
itself this spring. The periwinkle blue 
of the cake eater’s hat with its stripes 
of white is not the only shade which 
has come to enliven man’s dress. The 
popular blue suit is not the somber 
navy of former springtimes. Its light- 
ness might suggest the Alice Blue of 
grateful memory, if not the robin’s 
egg of youth or what fashion experts 
used to call a cobalt blue. It may not 
possess the new name, but the prevail- 
ing blue of masculinity is as light as if 
it were named after the clearest sum- 
mer sky.” 

As the fashioning of verse is not 
within the province of this depart- 
ment, I shall go no further than to 
suggest that I’ve never seen a sky-blue 
suit, and never hope to see one. In 
fact, after a careful search through 
the smarter shops, I feel safe in rais- 
ing a question of color-blindness in 
the case of the Sum’s editorialist. My 
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fot Your Own Movies 
of Parties, Sports and Travels a. 
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Motion Picture Camera 






©. Expert results are 4 
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struction and “ 
complete, | 
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No Crank To Turn — 
service by, .  NeTribedTo Carry 
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ENROLL NOW 
for the Fall Term of 





The 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
ow 


MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
in personal charge of the Musical Comedy Course. 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 
conducts the Drama Courses. Pupils of all classes, includ- 
ing, Scenic and Costume Design, Stage Direction and 
Management, Playwriting, Diction, Voice Pantomime, 
Fencing, Make-Up, in charge of skilled specialists. 
ow 


Dancing of all types. Spring and summer classes forming 

now, for teachers, professionals, amateurs and beginners in 

BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL 

CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 

ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 

CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

SPANISH AND TANGO 

TAP AND STEP 

BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 

FENCING LESSONS 

LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 

ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ow 
Moderate charges 
ow 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to 
the General Manager 
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own tailor assures me that solid colors, 
preferably dark grays, gray-blues, and 
oxfords, are to be worn more than 
ever, that I cannot have the brown 
suit upon which I had set my heart. 

Speaking of country tweeds reminds 
me of the ever recurrent question of 
this same tailor. “Why,” he asks me, 
“do Americans persist upon wearing 
them in the city?” 

I’ve never been able to supply a 
satisfactory answer, yet he persists in 
-repeating the query as often as I see 
him. Clearly it is a task for some 
bright young sociologist. 


T 405 Madison Avenue is situated 
a very British-looking shop, its 
window bearing in addition to the 
“Dieu et Mon Droit” and brave her- 
aldic device of the Windsor (né 
Guelph) family—the legend “Arthur 
and Company, Ltd.” British importa- 
tions are Arthur & Co., Ltd.’s feature. 
They display a very good-looking 
shoe, made by Church of London, at 
$12.50. There is but a single model, 
a rather rounder-toed affair than is 
usual with oxfords designed for town 
wear, yet built on what is obviously a 
custom last. 

Their Aquascutum topcoats, in a 
pleasant variety of patterns, are not 
too expensive at eighty-five dollars, 
and seem to me a good buy. But the 
best bet in the shop is a white doe- 
skin washable glove, hand-stitched, at 
six dollars a pair. 


HE time-waster for this week 

consists of a pair of strictly hon- 
est dice. A celluloid cylinder, glassed 
at both ends, is filled with glycerine, 
in which the dice are suspended. In 
place of the laborious rolling, coupled 
with the chance of being gypped, 
with which one is obliged to put up 
when ordinary dice are in question, it 
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GAIN HEALTH 
and d 
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YOU HAVE BEAUTY \W 


A WORD ABOUT ORPHOS, THE ‘ 
PRESCRIPTION TOOTH-PASTE * 
OF EMINENT DENTISTS Y 


By James WALLEN 


UIET, darkness, fresh air, clean linen, 
O and a mouth made sweeter and cooler 

with Orpuos, the night-time tooth paste 
—these form the lullaby of folk who sleep 
with unbounded rest. 


The borders of Slumberland have no prowling 


wolves for those who remove the day's accu- & 

mulation of soft, sticky tartar with Orpuos, the ep 

prescription tooth paste of eminent dentists. e 
Orpuos, available wherever drugs and toilet , 

goods are sold, is the dentifrice compounded 

to combat the cause of tooth destruction and & 


gum infection —tartar. 


sleep, is harmless. Let it solidify and your 
teeth are menaced. Orpuos, used night and 
morning, insures tooth-health and beauty. 


Tartar removed before it hardens during i 


THE CORRECT j 


OTH este Y) 
> 


ay LAST | 

















is necessary simply to upend the cyl- ¢ t j 
inder in order to determine one’s & ) ny \! & 
point. Subsequent casts are negotiated Pe —s ~ 
by inverting the cylinder, allowing ¢ 9 
the dice to float to the new surface. A tube to convince you of the merits of Orphos, sent free ) 
At its equator the tube is fitted with > 
a rubber obstruction which, when the ¢ FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON ,) 
dice strike it, causes them to turn over A ae ge W. 3onp S snd : ¥ Cc ak > 
and over before settling finally to rest. 2 ee = es gy pegersoy peptone dosent elie Se 
me ease send me, free, a trial size of OrpHOs Tooth Paste. 

I do not mean to insinuate, of @ oH 
course, that the very superior readers Name — ) 
of this column could possibly be eis —s 
drawn into a crooked dice game. Still, tie 
what with summer coming on, and ( | City —_______ ate —_______— 
steamer trips, one never knows.... @ rena ee & 
And the device costs $1.25 at Von TRIS (7S SSS x<ey 28) 
Lengerke and Detmold’s.—BowLer GES SORLE S 58 CSS ) 





For “Permanent Guests 
of ‘Discreet. Taste 


Up artment 
Hotels 


UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger with 
private bath for each chamber 


ot JEEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 


WP Roya ] 


25 West 73rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 


wh )LOCOTT 


27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 


Proximity to everywhere and 
facility for everything. The 
management of these ultra- 
modern apartment hotels pro- 
vide you with personal maid 
service and excellent restaur- 
ants under ownership manage- 
ment to insure your absolute 
convenience and facility for 
entertainment. Each suite has 
ample closet room, a serving 
pantry with automatic refriger- 
ation and circulating ice water. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEFTEMBER 1926 


Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 


LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


27 West 72nd Street 
Telephone, Trafalgar 4200 





| through the hot months. 





TABLES FOR 
TWO 


Summer Night Clubs— 
Table @Hétes—and Slum- 
mINg 

OW for 


a few facts 

gleaned by 
this intrepid re- 
porter on the sum- 
mer night club 
situation. 





The Lido and the Montmartre, as | 
usual, will remain open all summer | 


for the exclusive benefit of all those 


who are not able to spend all their | 


time at Newport and Southampton, 
the Stock Exchange acting the way it 
isand all. Café de Paris, a newcomer 
among the fresh-air dancing places, 
has beaten the roof gardens to it from 


point of time and will undoubtedly | 


furnish them with a healthy rival 
The Fifth 
Avenue Club remains open. And the 
Owl, bandits permitting. The Villa 
Venice, will function for tea, dinner, 
and supper only on Friday and Sat- 
urday nights for a while to ascertain 
whether or not it is to prove pleasing 
to the summer stay-in-towns. 

Charlot’s Rendezvous, the Club 
Caravan, the Club Richman, the 
Katinka, the Parisiana (the latter two 
are cellars, which somehow do not ap- 
peal at this time of year) are already 
closed. Barney’s shuts its doors on 
the twenty-ninth. The Mirador just 
finished a poverty-stricken season, and 
Moss and Fontana are promised for 
three weeks at the Montmartre before 
sailing. 

And, during the early weeks of 
June, the grill rooms around town 
will gently fade away in favor of 
roof gardens like that of the Bossert 
in Brooklyn, the Cascades of the 
Biltmore, the Pennsylvania’s aerial 
terrace, the Waldorf roof and so on. 
And that is all I can think of right 


now. 


WILL positively brook no criti- 

cism of my versifying, as it ap- 
peared last week in this column. ‘The 
Pome was a clue for the Treasure 
Hunt and, as such, it served its pur- 
pose. Remember, it is not literary 
merit, but conformance to the habits 
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three-button model. Full 
shouldered, peaked lapels, ta- 
pers snugly at hips. 


| 
| 
| Troon—Distinctive English 


Deat—For town and country 
wear. Shoulders broad, allow- 
ing ample freedom for arms. ve 
Full knickers. 

Tailored to Order 


Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Sirect 


























In Milady’s Boudoir 


Among all her intimate “objets de 
toilette” none is more pleasing than 
a beautiful Day Bed. Its luxurious 
comfort creates an atmosphere of in- 
viting informality. The charm of a 
Day Bed lies both in its reflection of 
personality and its daily usefulness. 


At Hall’s are exquisite Day Beds 
of metal or wood construction in 
attractive original and period de- 
signs to harmonize with any plan of 
decoration. 


















Our illustrated brochure “Hidden Sources 
of Refreshing Sleep’’ mailed free on request. 
Consult your interior decorator or call at our 
Showrooms. 


FRANK A. stall 
4 & SONS 


Established 1828 
Specialists in Bedding 
25 WEST 45th STREET 
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and manners of the moment, that 
rakes in the Pulitzer prizes. 


NE of my recent tea room 

recommendations is the Mitre, at 
19 West Fifty-first Street, a cool little 
room gay with daffodils and other 
bright yellow flowers and owned by 
Hilda Spong, whom you all have heard 
of at least. The proprietress distin- 
guishes it in a way from the thousand 
and one places of its type in this dis- 
trict, as does the fact that the table 
d’héte lunch and dinner (supplemented 
by a few excellent a la carte sugges- 
tions) strike a high average in the culi- 
nary line. A summer garden will be 
opened there in a week or so. 

My favorite table d’hdte even now, 
however, is the Cabin, at 56 West 
Forty-ninth Street. I used to eat there 
practically every day without tiring of 
the food—a high recommendation for 
anybody. Liberal portions, low prices, 
and amiable negro waiters. In the 
summer, everybody eats out in the 
garden under striped awnings, wist- 
fully contemplating the back of the 
S. A. E. club or listening to the trills 
of aspiring young singers from the 
apartments above. It is very cheery, 
especially to the impecunious and 
worthy editorial staff of this maga- 
zine, trying hard to forget that the 
mercenary advertising department 
lunches at the Crillon. 


Nor content with thriving estab- 
lishments at 423 and 1001 
Madison Avenue  (Seventy-eighth 
Street), Longchamps must needs open 
a new restaurant at Seventy-ninth 
Street and Madison Avenue to take 
charge of its overflow of patrons. 
There is nothing exactly intimate 
about dining at any of these places. 
The tables are placed all around in 
one large room, and little boys make 
faces at you through the plate glass 
windows on the street whenever you 
deign to look at them, But the fresh 
vegetables are something superb; the 
fruit is all that could possibly be ex- 
pected of fruit; and the pastries are 
such that the most lazy are willing to 
do a few extra reducing exercises the 
next morning for their sweet sake. 
So, if you like to eat, go to any one of 
them by all means. 


SHALL have to ask you to accom- 
pany me on the Third Avenue 
‘L’,” writes a startling contrib, “to 
the corner of Rivington and Houston 
streets, where, having safely dodged 


est & Co. 
Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 





This is 
THE SHIRTMAKER 


Trademark Registration Applied for—U. S. Patent Office 


FROCK 


IN D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
MADRAS SHIRTING 


An exclusive Best fashion. 








In a fortnight its success was astonishing. 


Women and young women are buying three 
and four. 


The model is the acme of chic simplicity. 
The fabric is smart and practical (It launders 
beautifully without shrinking or fading. 


The Shirtmaker Frock, 19.50 Monograms, 45c to 2.00 
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The Straw Vote! 


Well dressed New Yorkers 
are unanimously in favor of 
Young’s hand-made straws. 


aii ial: 


A comfort leather in every hat. 
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Telephone 


Regent 4000 


n ‘Recent Years 


New York has lacked a restau- 


rant of high order possessin 
distinctiveness of tone derive 


d 


from the personality and ex- 
pertness of its directing head 


until the advent of 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 
15 East 58th Street 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on term leases 


THEODORE TITZE 
Manager 
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overripe tomatoes, baby carriages, and 
future White Hopes who are giving 
each other black eyes on the street, we 
find ourselves in a basement hung with 
autumn leaves from the Five and 
Ten, and wherein not one word of 
English is spoken save those uttered by 
the waiter out of one corner of his 
mouth. Above the clatter of alien 
tongues in shirt sleeves can be heard 
music or—well, we won’t argue that 
point just now. A stout man with 
staycombed hair commits assault and 
battery upon a helpless piano in much 
the same manner that a baggage 
smasher handles trunks, and beside 
him stands a man with a violin and 
an unabridged Valentino, singing. 
“After seating ourselves, and polite- 
ly overlooking the futuristic design 
done in coffee on the tablecloth, I 
order you steak with shoestring pota- 
toes, and will weep with woe if you 
do not agree with me that such a 
steak never sat in front of you before 
in all your twenty girlish springtimes. 
We’ll also have green tomatoes stuffed 
with hot and hearty tidbits, and cu- 
cumbers pickled in pepper. Later we 
have a pastry in which chopped nuts 
and fruits mysteriously appear. Cof- 
fee? Yes, thick and black, and be- 
cause it is served in tall glasses the 
waiter has to set our glasses in others 
so that our fingers will not be blis- 


” 
tered. —LipsticK 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 37. 


1—The Waldorf-Astoria. 2— 
Greeley Square changed to Herald 
Square; and Longacre Square changed 
to Times Square, both names of news- 
papers formerly published there. 3— 
Maillard’s, formerly at Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fifth Street, and now at 
Madison Avenue and Forty-seventh 
Street. 4—Set,in the sidewalk on the 
northeast corner of Maiden Lane and 
Broadway. 5—‘“Passengers must not 
stand on the platform.” 6—Manufac- 
turers Trust. Fronts on Broadway, 
with south side on Lispenard Street 
and north side on Canal Street. 7— 
Rector Street station of the Sixth Ave- 
nue “L”. The only uptown entrance 
is in the 2 Rector Street Building. 8— 
The park in which the American 
Museum of Natural History stands. 
9—Fifty-ninth Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues. 10—The Man- 
hattan Opera House, 
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MAY CHANT 


HAT with the daffodils 

scarce up and with hardly a 

remote possibility of ranun- 
culus, we have to be satisfied with less 
obvious signs of the approach of sum- 
mer, we ruminated this morning on 
the sunny side of the street as our 
hatband grew damp. 

Then a breath of May and of the 
good-old-days blew up Fifth Avenue 
with a veritable fleet of bicycles. We 
halted in midstream (even though we 
were as usual on urgent business) to 
admire the white sweaters, underslung 
handlebars, and other indications that 
the cyclists were pure, unadulterated 
spring sportsmen and not just a flock 
of messenger boys en déshabillé. We 
remembered, sentimentally, that our 
old friend Hume Derr, who with Bill 
Stah] made the masks for “Great God 
Brown”, is riding a bicycle in “The 
Bad Habits of 1926” and that we 
must go see her again. 

With this in mind, we dropped in 
at the Provincetown Theatre and, 
stepping inside, found a rehearsal in 
full swing. Two flappers in street 
clothes were doing a most absurd 
dance and showing their garters 
rhythmically every two steps, the while 
they chanted a funeral song to the 
effect that they had “the cho-rus gur- 
rul bloo-hoos”. At the end, the more 
fetching of the flappers flopped onto a 
ladder that constituted the scenery and 
bellowed to us: 

“‘Dja hear that back there?” 

“Yeah,” we bellowed back, gal- 
lantly garrulous. At which she leaped 
up again and yelled to the man at the 
piano: 

“Now we’ll try the grandmother 
one. If I forget that, [ll kill my- 
self.” 

We escaped. 

With the early blooming of outdoor 
bootblack chairs, we have taken to 
having our oxfords slicked up a bit 
oftener. Yesterday a gent sat en- 
throned beside us who evidently had 
the same seasonal habit. The jigaboo 
in charge looked at the shoes before 
him, glanced up at their owner, 
looked back again at the shoes help- 
lessly, reached for a can of blacking, 
put it down and reached for another 
—then gave up the problem and eye- 
ing his patron guilelessly, asked in a 
puzzled tone: 

“Black or brown?” 

Our May wanderlust led us to Ho- 
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Cn Aa woman SAYS 


“CoME HITHER!” 
without words 


There are so many ways of saying it. One says 
it with her smile. Another beckons with her 
eyes. A third appeals with her helplessness. 

But the magnet is not entirely smile or eyes 
or helplessness. There is another appeal, which 
lacking, makes powerless all other charms. 

No woman can hope to attract more than a 
passing glance who does not have it. For, since 
time began, it has been a feminine attribute. 
She must have it. 

This personal quality is something which is 
not always understood. A woman's daintiness 
of person entails a great deal more than mere 
cleanliness. 

You can be as clean as soap and water can 
make you—and still fall short. For soap and 
water cannot control one thing which every 
woman must watch. 

It is not a pretty word—perspiration—but it 
is one which must be recognized. For everyone 
is its victim in some form. 

It is distressing, of course, to see those 
plainly afflicted—with those ugly dark rings 
and streaks of stain under the arms and across 
that bothersome *‘perspiring area’’ in the back. 

But there is something even 
more distressing—that odor — 
which unfailingly creeps in 
whether there is moisture or 
not. And always the offender 
is the last to find it out! 

Today this is a thing that 
careful women look to, as they 
do to their hair and teeth and 





fingernails. They know they must make of 
it a special little rite of the toilette. 

No ordinary methods will do; no temporary 
**home-made’’ measures. They must have a de- 

ndable, scientific corrective. And they have 
ound it, millions of them, in Odorono, the 
Underarm Toilette. 

Odorono is an antiseptic liquid formulated 
by a physician to correct both the evi's of per- 
spiration. It is the original corrective for both 
moisture and odor. Physicians and nurses use 
it constantly in hospitals as the one scientific, 
dependable corrective. Here is what one med- 
ical authority says of it: 

Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says, 
*‘Experimental and practical tests show that 
Odorono is harmless, economical and effective 
when employed as directed and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.”’ 

One application of Odorono assures 3 days’ 
freedom io all annoyance. And you don't 
need to bother with any other protection for 
your clothing! 

Keep safe this great — of personal dain- 

tiness! Don't run the risk of 
offending with odor; with 
those ugly stains which dry 
cleaning cannot blot out! 
For complete, constant as- 
surance that you are safe—use 
Odorono twice a week! 35¢, 
6oc and $1 at all toilet coun- 
ters or sent postpaid. 








Fuuth Viller 





145°A Blair Avenue Cincinnati, O. |: 
Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose 5c. 
Ma Pe... xX 


Address ........ 





NOTE: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a ~~ ged 


new creme which corrects odor only, send 5c additiona 
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A Wom letitivcmeitalamaareitta ters 
beauty, Croydon Cravats 
are tailored by hand of 
selected material. Their 


construction is patented. 


At the better stores 
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lemens Furnishing ods, 
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Flannels 
Homespuns, etc. 





Straw and Panama 
Hats 


Send for Brooks’s -AGiscellany 
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boken by ferry the other day and a 
return to a slip just opposite the new 
Telephone Building. All our votes 
go to it for the gold-medal award. 
We liked the Ritz Tower until the 
scaffolding was taken off the top but, 
like so many of our tall buildings, the 
nearer it approaches completion, the 
less we like it. “The Medical Center 
buildings were a fairyland of steel 
cobweb a few weeks ago, but we’re 
almost afraid to look that way now 
lest that first shock of beauty has been 
bricked up. 

We also went to give our season’s 
greetings to the Galapagos Penguin 
at Castle Garden. It did calisthenics 
for us again as long as we stayed: 
threw out its chest and took deep 
breaths and stretched its neck—but we 
didn’t observe that it had reduced a bit 
since January, when we were down 
that way last. Like the lady who took 
treatments from Dr. Brill for six 
months and still, to her disappointment 
and economic chagrin, weighed 175. 
Also the longer we looked at the fasci- 
nating bird-fish the less we could re- 
member the text of that famous tele- 
gram which E. E. Cummings sent 
from the Aquarium to a friend of his 
on Forty-eighth Street on the subject. 
And we wanted to be smart and quote 
it at dinner tonight, too. 

One of those fickle cold spring 
winds blew a large sheet of tar paper 
along a Greenwich Village street the 
other day and we have it on good au- 
thority that it suddenly and completely 
enveloped a certain lady novelist from 
Omaha who has recently become a 
best seller and a New Yorker. None 
other than Willa Cather herself was 
extricated from the dusty black blan- 
ket of paper by a crowd of optimists. 
She thought it was the end of the 
world—this sudden blackness—and 
was weeping when she was unearthed 
and found it wasn’t. 

There are the hurdy-gurdies, the 
lemonade and hot-dog pushcarts, and 
the geraniums in the wagons at your 
door for thirty-five cents, and a lot of 
things—but, all in all, the most touch- 
ing sign of May on the island is the 
debut of all the dear little doggies 
without their sweaters. 

—Spup JOHNSON 
* 


FRUSTRATED 
I put a penny 
In a slot; 
Penny was good, 
Slot was not. 
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GOOD 
CLEAN FUN 


T has very truly been said that the 
| triumphs of Carnegie Hall were 

won on the bath mats of old 
Eton. 

For some the bath is the incubator 
of the voice, but for those in whom 
music is a deeper passion naught can 
satisfy as the whistle does. This fact 
was brought home, or even worse, 
early last Thursday morning when, in 
his rare old Stradivarius bathroom in 
that tenement on West Ninth Street 
just off Sixth Avenue, Maestro Filo- 
pean Quiffle gave his first concert of 
the open bathroom window season. 

In excellent whistle, the Maestro 
opened the entertainment with “Dirty 
Hands, Dirty Face”, scored for piano- 
forte, toothpaste, cymbals, and shaving 
brush. The last note was barely down 
the street near Fifth Avenue when the 
storm of applause broke—actually an 
ovation of coat hangers, dead cats, and 
old paint brushes. 

It was an auspicious beginning, and, 
his nervousness disappearing, the 
Maestro went into the second number, 
which was “Dirty Hands, Dirty 
Face”, with variations. First, accom- 
panied on the molting shaving brush, 
he rendered it as a lullaby, next as a 
gavotte, and finally as a pince-nez, 
the last three notes being in the man- 
ner of a steam whistle in the gloam- 
ing. 

It had been bruited about that dur- 
ing a recent trip abroad the Maestro 
had acquired several foreign manner- 
isms in his whistle which weakened 
its distinctly American character, and 
the critics, especially that blonde whose 
bedroom window faces the south, were 
alert for the  transmogrification. 
Many felt it in his “Nobody Knows 
the Troubles I Seen’’, scored for jew’s- 
harp, antipasto, and the Duncan Sis- 
ters. Again they thought they caught 
this European influence in his fourth 
selection, the first three bars of “Ce- 
leste Aida”, rendered with two taps 
running, one marked “Cold” and one 
“Hot”, though anybody is naive who 
believes that anything but “cold” is 
what the Maestro got out of it. 

Shortly before the intermission the 
program consisted of a medley of 
halfway popular airs, beginning with 
“Kiss Me Again” up to that high 
note, and continuing through that 
pretty jigger from “The Chocolate 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


The Value of these 
Apartments Must Increase 
Every Year 


AND values on Upper Fifth Avenue 

have begun a strong upward trend 

in value. Future improvements will main- 

tain this rate consistently. And apart- 
ments must reflect this appreciation. 


Just a few opportunities remain to buy 


at present low prices. Important among 
these are the 6, 8 and 9 room apartments 
and the 11 and 12 room duplex roof garden 
apartments at 1170 Fifth Avenue. An 
investigation will convince you of their 
excellence as an investment and as a 
home. Then, too, Central Park provides a 
playground at the front door for your 
children and a lovely outlook for yourself. 


100% Cooperative 


Maintenance charges are 
guaranteed not to increase 
for 5 years after completion. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 


BROWN 
HARRIS 








Vanderbilt 0031 




















Footwear Made on the Real French Last 


Hosiery in all the 
newest shades. 


15 West 50th St. 


New York 





Latest Spring and 
Summer Styles now 
on display. 
o © 
Afternoon Shoe 


Patent Leather with Blonde 
or Gray Kid back and 
other pleasing combina- 
tions. 


On request — 
‘(Modes of the Moment.’’ 


42 West 57th St. 





She 
Smartest 
L ugga ge 


ARTHUR GILMORE 


INC. 


22 East 55tn.St 
Yartton Yrunks 














BuT IT’s DIFFERENT ON A STEAMER. YOUR 
DEPARTING FRIEND WILL BLESS YOU FOR A 
Day anp NiGut Pittow, with handle to 
Outside case of 
Embroidered 


carry for daytime use. 
heavy moiré in all colors. 
white case inside for night use on down 
pillow. Complete, $16.50. 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, Inc., 


598 Madison Avenue. 





(Catalogue of other gift suggestions on request) 
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tion by international exponents. 
Send for Booklet M. 
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Trafalgar 3162 


with grace and ease. Effective reduc- 
ing methods; exclusive pool; instruc- 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
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STREET 
Susquehana 8440 











‘GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


* SUMMER CLASSES * 

NewYork City, Point Pleasant, N.J., & Brittany 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising Art and 
Costume Design. 7 Catalogue on Request. 

7013 Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
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UPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 

MARION BARRETT, _ Registered Nurse 
{Established 1918] 

10 East 49th St., New York 





Tel. Longacre 9073 
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Soldier”, a snatch of “Ridi, Pagliacci’, 
and four bars of “Brown Eyes, Why 
Are You Blue?” 

It may be imagined what a fu- 
rious discussion there was during the 
intermission! What had been the 
profits of the Maestro’s year abroad? 
Where had he got his fine nuances 
in Budapest or Bernaise’s? Was this 
not musical anarchy, his treatment of 
“Dirty Hands, Dirty Face”? Had he 
succumbed to modernism? Who 
knew? Who cared? Who stole Char- 
lie Ross? 

The second half of the program 
was given over to tooth-brushing and 
folksongs, beginning with the vertical 
sweep of the brush, so highly regarded 
abroad, side to side for two minutes, 
back teeth, molars, polars, and canines, 
concluding with a grand sluicing of 
mouthwash and dental floss. 

In his “When Do We Dance?” the 
Maestro exhibited what many of the 
critics (and their name is legion) re- 
garded as his earlier manner. In this, 
as will be Maestro 
whistles with his mouth full of Sozo- 
dont, very effective at short distances 
and productive of strange and almost 
incomparable noises. 

His “Pretty Lady”, mellowed by 
soap and sponge, took the audience by 





recalled, the 


surprise, and many were the encores 
he rendered, frequently with a pas seul 
ou deux, scored for the bath mat and 
bedroom slippers. As a special tribute 
and acknowledgment, he gave, or 
practically forced on his audience, a 
little thing of Wagner’s; the entire 
score of “Gétterdimmerung”. No 
hits, no runs, one error. 

It is impossible to say, on the evi- 
dence so far, what has been the Old 
World’s effect on the Maestro’s 
whistling. It is still clear, loud, and 
offensive, but his old fault of inaccu- 
racy, marked in every effort to strike 
the right note, is still a flaw in what 
would otherwise be the very berries of 
a talent. However, it is safe to say 
that he is improving, thank God. 

—NUNNALLY JOHNSON 


CHAUCER FOR GOTHAM 


Y-wish I whan ye dewie morn y- 


commes 
a ae , . ; 
And in ye grooméd park lie drowsie 
bummes 


Need there were not I gang me 
homme to showere 

And hie me to mine business in an 
houre. 
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GAMBLING GAMES 
OF OLD NEW YORK 


HE new game of “Try and 

Get” is sweeping every stratum 

of the city’s social life. Like 
so many games of chance, it is played 
with an indicator or dial, the only dif- 
ference being that in this instance the 
dial is attached to a telephone. 

The game is played with a banker, 
who bids for the privilege. As many 
as wish can take part. When it comes 
a player’s turn, he is blindfolded, 
turned around two or three times in 
order to be confused, and allowed to 
make seven moves on the dial. “Then 
comes the tense moment of the game, 
as all the players, with ears straining 
and hearts thumping wildly, group 
themselves around the loud speaker at- 
tached to the telephone receiver. ‘Then 
a sharp ““Hello” shows that the player 
has been lucky enough to make a con- 
nection and that the bank must pay 
him ten dollars. If no response is heard 
of course the player has lost and must 
pay one dollar to the bank. 

The game is occasionally marred by 
peevish subscribers who object to being 
called in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. For the most part, however, be 
it said to their credit, they are good 
sports and enter quite heartily into the 
spirit of the game, usually congratu- 
lating the player and assuring him that 
it is a pleasure to be awakened to learn 
that a strange gentleman has just won 
ten dollars. 

In the poorer sections of the city 
where they have no telephones the 
game is played with doorbells. 

—JosEPH FULLING FIsHMAN 


DOES MANKIND 
PROGRESS? 


They tell us the pathway of civiliza- 
tion 
Is onward and upward as age fol- 
lows age 
And by way of what they choose to 
call demonstration 
They point a proud or at his- 


tory’ S page. 


“Just mark the advances in ethics and 
fighting! 
Yes, man has gone far since he first 
went in fur!” 
Well, maybe he has; but I notice 
we’re writing 
As many spring poems as ever we 
were! 
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brought to —— 


For refreshing, 
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How 

fortunate 

New Yorkers 
_are 


—to have such a 
hotel, right in the 
very heart of the city 


Aa RESORT hotel, | 
here in thecenter of the world’s 
greatest summer resort. A 
swim in the morning before break- 
fast—cool nights on the roof 
garden—city comforts and con- 
veniences—no hot stuffy trains | 
—no rushing to railroad stations. | 
And not any of the makeshift | 
life that one must put up with | 
when one tries toenjoyasummer | 
out of town. | 





Arrange now to spend your 


summer at The SHELTON 


Monthly rates enable you tolive | 
here at a most reasonable cost— | 
andtohavethepleasureofthevery | 
unusual features that have made 
The SHELTON the most popu- 
lar resident hotel in New York. 


If your wife and family are 
going abroad this summer 
don’t try to keep house—live at 


The SHELTON 


49th and Lexington 









Home of 
the famous 
swimming pool 








THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Youth, Youth, Youth; 
Other Movie Illusions 


HAT little 
group of se- 
rious _intel- 


lectual cinema art- 
ists, recently grad- 
uated from Para- 
mount College, 
which is at present the only university 
in the world boasting a celluloid cam- 
pus and commencement exercises at the 
Ritz, festoon “Fascinating Youth” 
(Rivoli), a picture representing, ob- 
viously, their combined Ph.D. thesis in 
Cinema Culture. Equipped with Para- 
mount College degrees, proclaiming 
them proficient in such classic screen 
arts as advanced grease-painting, ex- 
pert Charlestoning, and ability to reg- 
ister primitive fear and hate, these 
young intellectuals now face the world 
anxious to do or dare. It is entirely 
up to them, now, to become the fu- 
ture Valentinos, Swansons, Fairbankses 
and Baby Peggies. We regretfully 
prophesy they will not go far. 

From their work in this awful 
“Fascinating Youth” they all seemed, 
taken singly and collectively, pretty 
terrible. Search as we did with an eye 
avid for new young genius and a heart 
sentimental about youthful conquests 
made by real youth during youth (and 
in this world), we could discern not 
an ounce of visible talent in the whole 
enthusiastic (terribly so) pack. Some 
of the girls were pretty. But so were 
the males. These ornery gentlemen re- 
sembled anything from puling tailors’ 
dummies to handsome street-corner 
loafers. Strangely, too, they all re- 
sembled each other, male and female. 

Naturally, their greatest offense, be- 
sides showing an insane desire to break 
out into the Charleston at every slight 
provocation, was their romping about 
with that Gay Abandon of Youth, 
Bubbling over with Downright Ani- 
malism. Such gay antics made this on- 
looker’s fleeting glimpse of the world 
appear to be a completed lifetime and 
their combined ages somewhere around 
minus eighty. 


HESTER CONKLIN, chum of 
my old college days, was the only 
redeeming feature in the aforemen- 
tioned infantile painfulness. And so 





Her Royal Highness 


GILDA 
GRAY 


Princess of Samoa, Queen of the Follies 
Bids 
All New Yorkers to Appear in Her 
Royal Presence 
and Also 
View Her First Cinema Production 


“ALOMA of the 
SOUTH SEAS” 


A Paramount Picture 


at the 


} 


i Broadway at 42d Stre 


et 





Rialto Theatre . 











The man who 
chooses the 
Knox “Comfit”* 
straw hat is using 
his head and 
using it well. If 
you're from Mis- 
souri, gentlemen 
—just try the hat. 


* 

Where the brim of the''Comfit’’ 
touches your head rows of flex- 
ible straw braid—a patented 
feature —assure you a world 
of ease and comfort. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
J. P. CAREY & Co., Gr. Centr. Ter. 








JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 
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he proves to be in “The Wilderness 
Woman” (Strand). This preposterous 
and hackneyed addition to the gallery 
of leaping lithographs is the old one 
about the hick with a million dollars 
who comes to New York for the 
first time and falls into the hands of 
the slick confidence lads hereabouts 
who try to sell him the subway. This 
gag, as any sane intellectual knows, 
has been used time and time again on 
the Columbia Burlesque Wheel, and 
surely in more amusing fashion. More- 
over, the ordinary burlesque show gave 
at least two hours of assorted gags 
about the hick, whereas ““The Wilder- 
ness Woman” makes this one the com- 
plete dramatic thesis of the picture. 
Miss Aileen Pringle appears as Mr. 
Conklin’s hick daughter. She is hardly 
the sylph the part calls for. Miss 
Pringle has probably the strongest and 
firmest face on the screen today among 
the women. She ought to be given 
adult roles. 


OHN HARRON and Dolores Cos- 

tello do passably in “The Little 
Irish Girl” (Warner’s). Mr. Harron 
is at last cast as a weak-faced, Mer- 
tonish, country lad and hence is plausi- 
ble in his part. Such are the only roles 
he should play, for under no condi- 
tions can he summon forth the matur- 
ity or strength of character that “‘Hell- 
Bent fer Heaven” called forth from 
him. Miss Costello, a quiet, retiring 
beauty, seems to be coming more and 
more to life. 

There is nothing in this story which 
merits comment. It is another stereo- 
typed version of “Cheating Cheaters”, 
done, however, without agility, inter- 
est or vitality. It is downright hokum 
in spots, too. 


HE go-getter hero in “Money 
Talks” (Capitol) presented his 
card reading something like this: “$am 
$. $tarling—Money Talks. What’s 
Yours Saying?” Or maybe it was “Let 
Me Show Yours How.” In any case, 
since he showed every sign of devel- 
oping into a frightful and irritating 
babbitty pest (cf. Brown’s perform- 
ance in “Brown of Harvard”) we 
left the theatre before we lost control. 
—T. S. 


POST ROAD IMPRESSION 


Oh, the scenery on the Post Road 
Is quaint, gay, and thrilling: 
Antique Shops—Hot Dog Shops— 
And stations for refilling. 



















DO TOR SFE SSIS 63 
ae You To Have A Wrap a ( 


of Rare Fur This Winter? 


Rare pelts and rare pearls are chosen with the same 
feeling for beauty. 

And the choosing is always better done at leisure, if 
your next winter wrap is to be of Peruvian Chin- 
chilla, Siberian Sable, Eastern blue-black mink, Russian 
Caracul or Broadtail. 

Just a very small group of fur houses in the entire 
world—of which we are one—can offer you the advan- | 
tage of choosing from rare pelts—now—at your leisure. - 
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OU WILLalwaysfind 

the cars of those 

who really know 
and demand the utmost in 
riding comfort, equipped 
with HOUDAILLE (HOO- 
DYE) Shock Absorbers. 


Because of the almost un- 
believable manner in 
which theirliquid cushions 
absorb every road inequal- 
ity, they are standard 
equipment on twenty For- 


C. I. BARROWS 


Metropolitan Distributor 
36 West 63rd Sc. New York City 
Brooklyn Sales and Service 
ROBERT C. WEISS 917 Atlantic Avenue 


M:iG’D BY THE HOUDE ENG. CORP’N, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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eign cars, and on Lincoln, 
Pierce-Arrow, Stearns- 
Knight, Cunningham and 
McFarlan. They are pri- 
vately equipped on thou- 
sands of cars of every 
weight and size by those 
who cannot find the com- 
fort they desire in any 
other device. 


Telephone us for appoint- 
ment. Columbus 1996. 


Tel. Prospect 9097 




















Do New Yorkers 
Like Fresh Air? 


ee 
Rumor says they don’t . . . but 
there must be some mistake, 


for— 


At the highest point on Park 
Avenue, one time known as Ob- 
servatory Place, there is a new 
apartment building under con- 
struction that enjoys more fresh 
air and sunshine than most peo- 
ple ever thought could be had in 
an apartment. .. . And from 
East River to Central Park the 
broad view sweeps over half 
New York. Yet New Yorkers 
are buying these apartments. 

Of course, it may be they are 
willing to brave exposure for the 
sake of the generous rooms or 
the well-planned convenience of 
the apartments. 

Or perhaps they are emboldened 
by the moderate prices. Certainly 
these prices will appeal to even 
the most sanguine rent payer. 


1172 PARK AVENUE 
Corner of 93rd Street 


100% Cooperative Ownership 


TYPICAL PRICES 
Depending on the Floor 
11 Rooms, § Baths 
$22,000 to $41,000 


12 Rooms, 5 Baths 
$34,000 to $45,000 
TWO MAISONETTES 


Separate private entrances and addresses 
on Park Avenue 


SOUTH 


11 Rooms, 4 baths 
$28,000 


CORNER 
13 Rooms, 5 baths—extra lavatory 
$35,000 





extra lavatory 


Ready this Summer 


Plans by Rosario CANDELA 
Builder Micuaer E. Paterno 


An agent’s office has been established at 
the building, where full information will 
be given. 


SELLING and MANAGING AGENT 


Douglas L. Elliman « Co. 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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Art No Longer Blooms in 
the Autumn and Dies in the 
Spring—It Has Become a 
Perennial 


ERHAPS the Moderns have 
Pies it; perhaps the changing 

face of life has brought it about. 
Anyway the art business is fast becom- 
ing de-formalized and no longer de- 
pends on the opening and closing of 
town houses as it did in the days of the 
innocents—our fathers and mothers. 

Early this week we ran across two 
or three shows that one hopes to come 
upon in mid-season when interest is at 
its peak, There was young Robert 
Laurent at F. Valentine Dudensing’s, 
who is showing what a young life can 
do when properly applied. Without 
going all the way with those who 
speak of him in the same breath with 
Maillol, we did like most of his 
things. To identify it for you, with 
no hint of implied sources, we would 
say that Laurent’s forms are nearest 
Brancusi. As we understand the in- 
formation, Laurent has had only 
American inspirations. Some of the 
things are purely American, notably 
those from the room decorated for 
Hamilton Easter Field. His carved 
chest is something that we could dwell 
upon for some time—a double set of 
drawers with native motifs carved in 
beautiful walnut and a relief of Man- 
hattan as the top runner. 

The plant forms and flower studies 
do not sound thrilling but they are. 
So also is a duckling, as erect and 
pompous as any politician. Eve done 
in sandstone, and the mother and child 
in alabaster, are the high spots of his 
more formal achievements. Duden- 
sing’s, by the way, is one of the few 
galleries that seek your visits on Sun- 
days, from three to six. Bring your 
own tea, 


P at J. B. Neumann’s New Art 
Circle there is an_ interesting 
show and a disputatious one. ‘The 


students of Alexandre Archipenko are 
showing what he can do for them in 
the way of the “new pedagogical sys- 
tem of art”. ‘The quotes are theirs, 











APPROVED 
BY NEw YORK 


WHEN Suites in a new 
residential hotel are so 
eminently attractive 
that ninety-two out of 
one hundred are per- 
manently leased within 
four months, the re- 
maining eightmustalso 
be interesting. Two 
rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, with full 
service. Restaurant. 
Direction 


Oscar WINTRAB 
Lexington Ave. at 37th St. 
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The bride will long remember 
her wedding at Park Lane. She 
will remember the perfection 
of the service, the excellence of 
the cuisine. the majestic rooms 
and surroundings. 


She will remember the Lunch- 
eons or Dinners given in her 
honor in the Tapestry Dining 
Room, the meeting place of 
notable people. 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Charles Wilson. Managing Director 
SPOeeCeorororororceororororo 
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as are also some stilted phrases in the | 
catalogue, explaining the school. Part | 
way we can go with M. Archipenko— | 
something is wrong with the present | 
system of teaching art. Whether he | 
has found the ideal system—well, we | 
want to look further before awarding 
the medal. 

The “new” method (these quotes 
are ours) aims to develop the per- 
sonality of each artist, instruction be- 
ing based on individual requirements. | 
Now if M. Archipenko had come be- 
fore us with a room blazing with dis- 
parate canvases we would have thrown 
our hat in the air and shouted halle- 
lujah. But his students seem to have 
the fault of all other students—they 
bear the impress of the master. 
ordinary layman, who sees two or 
three mixed shows a year, could easily 
walk into the room and think the lot 
done from one brush—and two or 
three tubes of paint. However, this 
teacher does promise not to interfere 
with the individual and that is more 
than any other teacher in town 
promises. Louise Stern and Pauline 
Ehrich, we would say, are the prize 
scholars, with Michael Guinness a 


An | 





runner-up. And it might be that 
Archipenko attracted birds of a 
feather. 


F we were older, had a high hat, 
and money, we would go in for 
aquatints. We know less about them 
than other things we know less about, 
but they always hit in us some re- 
sponsive chord. 


| 


} 


Perhaps the fire de- | 


partment chromos that hung on the | 


barber’s wall back in the palmy days 
when only the banker and the doctor 
had mugs with their names on them. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. are having a 
nice show of them, that is, aquatints, 
and we recommend them to those who 
like ’em. 


E had written the naive para- | 
graph about Archipenko and his | 


school ere we came upon George Luks 
and his school showing at the Ander- 
son Galleries. It is beyond belief and 
almost beyond description. However, 
we will try. Imagine walking into a 
room hung with 237 little Lukses, 
done, say, between drinks when the 
master was not feeling so well. Any- 
one interested at all in the pedagogy of 
art should see the show of the Luks 
school. Cheek by. jowl they hang, 
muddly little compositions done in the 
manner to earn the kindly pat on the 
head and the commendation, “‘Nize 
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A Spaciousness—High and W ide 


Outside is the 100 foot width of 79th 
Street, airy and quiet; inside are 11 foot 
ceilings in the entertaining rooms... 
one really can expand, gratefully... 
And then there are warm, sunlit oggias 
with permanently protected southern 


66 East 79*st. 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 


5,6 and 11 room apartments (11 room suites are 
one to the floor) $15,000 to $47,000. 11% Main- 
tenance. September occupancy. 


Architects: PLEASANTS PENNINGTON 
AxvBERT W. Lewis 


Builder: T. E. Rnoapes Company, Inc. 


Douglas] Elliman & Lo. 


Selling Agent 
15 East 49th Street 








Plaza 9200 
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oat Ave. 


a an Acre of a 
I Didn’t Know a City Home 
Could Be Like This! 


T= of it — sunlight and 
air in abundance, real quiet 
and an “Acre of Garden”—and 
yet only a step from the very 
center of things. 


_ Just as the garden entrance is 
impressive, so is each detail of 
this modern apartment building 
comfortable and convenient. 
Housekeeping may be aug- 
mented by hourly maid service 
on short notice. There is a res- 
taurant, which will supply ser- 
vice to your apartment when 
desired. Apartments 2 to 7 
rooms. Rentals very moderate. 
We have an office on the prem- 
ises. Call and inspect this un- 
usual apartment building. 


Douglas] Elliman & [o, 
Managing Agent 
15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 
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at Sutton Place _ 








Only Half the 
Cost of Rent 


In Nine Years You Save 
the Entire Purchase Price 
of Your Apartment 


NDER a unique group- 
ownership plan, 40% of 
the apartments are rented at 
a profit. This profit is applied 
against the upkeep of the 
building. Asaresult, the main- 
tenance charges against the 
60% of the building which is 
tenant-owned, are reduced to 
5%—less than half the upkeep 
charges in most co-operative 
buildings. This saving, in nine 
years, pays for yourapartment. 
Ask us for detailed figures. 
Interest on purchase price plus 5% 
upkeep amounts to 


$1640upa lly for 6r »3 baths 
$980 up annually for 4 rooms, 3 baths 


Douglas], Elliman & [p. 


Managing cAgent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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eekman 
Mansion 


51st Street and 
the East River 


A Development 
Well-Informed Peo- 
ple Should Know ~ 


The East end of 51st Street has 
become one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the city—very nearly 
a3 different from the rest of noisy 
New York as Scarsdale from 
Chicago. Come and acquaint 
vourself with a quiet that is re- 
freshing and river view that rests 
your eyes. 

Sunny apartments of 7 rooms 
are available. They are (and this 
is important) very moderate in 
price. Two of them could easily 
be combined making an apart- 
ment of 13 rooms, 6 baths with 
90 ft. southern outlook over the 
river; really extraordinary. 


100% Cooperative 
Thomas Holding Corp., Organizer 


20 EAST 48th STREET 
VANDERBILT 0031 
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Normal Weight 





BASY BREAD 


Reduces fat—easily, safely, naturally— 
prevents overnourishment, promotes nor- 
mal bowel action, aids digestion. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users praise it. 
Doctors endorse it. Absolutely pure and 
wholesome. Served in New York at the 
Biltmore, Commodore, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Ambassador, Plaza, and at leading hotels 
everywhere. Ask for it where you dine. 
On sale at 


CHARLES & CO. __48 East 43rd St. 
& ALL PARK & TILFORD STORES 


Brookl 


In yn 
ECKLEBE & GUYER 25 DeKalb Ave. 


For Booklet, address 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CoO. 
29 Oakwood Ave. Orange, N. J. 
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baby, use up all papa’s black paint.’ 

Of course it proves nothing except 
that there are some hundred boys and 
girls who want to paint like Archi- 
penko or Luks enough to enroll in the 
classes and go through the stamping 
mill. An artist can come through 
such an experience, we suppose, just 
as he can come through poverty or any 
other ill that assails those of the spirit. 
We should not be irate but we are, 
and pending the time when a law is 
passed to abolish art schools we will 
meet any good-sized mob with our 
wooden sword or scythe any spring 
afternoon in Stieglitz room. From 
there we can start out for the Acad- 
emy or other point of attack. Bring 
your own pitchforks. 

C. O. Woodbury, we believe, comes 
from Chicago. At Weyhe Galleries 
he has a commendable show of etch- 
ings, woodcuts, and lithographs. We 
liked best his woodcuts. He _ has 
rhythm and a nice feeling in balance. 

—M. P. 
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WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 

Because Mayor Walker really has 
as many friends as the papers say. I 
know, for I have his former telephone 
number. As likely as not, at three in 
the morning, someone asks for 
Jimmie; or, as once happened, a Dis- 
tinguished Young Lady informs me 
that Mr. Swope wishes to speak to the 
Mayor. In general, I am taken into 
many confidences before, blushing at 
the instrument, I can interpose an ex- 
planation. My customary procedure is 
to direct my callers to Police Head- 
quarters for information, but I must 
discover a better method, because once 
after so doing a deep-chested voice 
said, “Hell, this is Headquarters,” and 
another time a more plaintive voice 
said: “I have, and you might as well 
ask the Mayor to come to the phone 
for a minute. ‘Tell him it’s a friend 
of Mr. Sweeney’s.” 


—KENNETH FUESSLE 


Because yesterday on the Lenox 
Avenue Subway when a_ handsome 
young gentleman forgot his book on 
his seat in getting out of the car, a 
high-brown lady near by started to call 
his attention to the loss, stopped sud- 
denly after a glance at the title and 
then tossed the book aside disdain fully 
—the book being entitled, I noticed 
later, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’’. 

—Frank T. Martocci 
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A MENU” 
» 
HAT could be sweeter? 
said the round-the-town 
New Yorker to his adoree. 
» 


F 
: “ME AND YOU AND 


F course she agreed, but 

they were the kind who 

must dine Correctly and Com- 
fortably or not at all. 

w® 

O despite the fact that it 

was the week before his 

Monthly Check Day, they 


went to 


pare. BARNA’ S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
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“Permanent , 


| Cllloves 


that LAst! 


BANISH your 
hair worries for the 
entire summer-— 

give your hair a treat 
with a charming, 
rippling, and natural- 
like Saveli Perma- 
nent Wave! 

Our skilled artists- 

personally trained by 
Mr. Saveli — can 
adapt the latest 
modes to the con- 
tour of your own 
features. Decide now 
to enjoy*Permanent” 
hair comfort thruout 
the warm séason. 











Beauty and scalp 
treatments by spe- 
cialists, Prices 
reasonable. Advice 
without charge. 


For appointment phone Plaza 5615 
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, Hotel Ambassador + Park Av. & 51st 
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THE DANCE of the MONOGRAMS 


MONOGRAMMED 
THIS-AND-THATS 


Tue New Yorker recently said about 
our shop: Another feature is the per- 
sistence of the monogram—there are 
monogrammed matches, little glass ash 
trays and cigarette boxes to match, 
and a dinner service in amber, green, 
or crystal (surprisingly inexpensive) 
that also awaits your initials. 














A COMPLETE SERVICE OF 
MONOGRAM TABLEWARE 
(for six people—60 pieces) 
may be bought for as little as $150. 
Individual pieces may also be bought. 
Monogram Tableware is engraved to 
order. Write for descriptive folder. 
Why uot send us $3.50 for 
fifty Monogram Match Packs? 
State colors preferred. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
§88-Y Madison Avenue 

(One door south of 57th Street) 












PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, May 1, 1926. 


ager Duchess of 
Rohan brought her 
for the last time 
before the 
of Paris, which had 
often during her lifetime 
ceived from her so many 
almost as many as it had given her. 
She was the prejudiced and energetic 
head of one of the greatest families in 
France, and her long life and her 
salon in the Boulevard des Invalides 
were arenas where the aristocratic old 
and democratic new traditions fought 
and the old tradition, like the old 
Duchess, died. She was the last of a 
milieu where men are not men but 
dukes. She was christened Herminie, 
married a noble, bore handsome chil- 
dren and then, her duties over, wrote 
four books of rhyme and dominated 
conventional Paris society. ‘Then 
came the war and a new generation, 
She lost a son in Flanders, turned her 
salon into a hospital, became a Red 
Cross nurse. She wrote no more verse. 
She took to prose. But the end was 
not yet for this old aristocrat. Wife 
and mother of dukes, and mother-in- 
law of princes and ‘Talleyrands, she 
suffered the indignity of a shop, 
opened one month ago by one of her 


daughters. 





notice 
noticed her so 
and had re- 


bene fits— 


HE Six Day Bicycle Race at the 

Velodrome d’Hiver furnished 
Paris more psychological than athletic 
diversion, apparently. The price for 
tickets was high, judged by prices at 
the best theatres. The night crowds 
that poured out to the remote Velo’ 
were handled amazingly badly. To 
wait an hour at the gate was nothing. 
The early evening mob wore sweaters, 
caps and scarfs, sartorial signs of the 
tough. But by midnight the new- 
comers changed. Top hats, pearls, 
and evening frocks began cautiously 
filling the top rows of the bowl and 
by two o’clock half the crowd that 
usually takes champagne at Mont- 
martre had settled into place. It was 
this top-hat crew that furnished some 
of the thousand franc notes for which 
the cyclers sprinted between two and 
three in the morning and the best heats 








HE recent| 
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the dow- 
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“Distinguished 
e Apa riment 
Hotel 


UITES of 1 to 10 rooms 
and larger. Tower apart- 
ments with garden terraces. 
Spacious rooms — luxuri- 
ously large closets. Pantries 
with electric refrigeration. 
Banquet and ball rooms for 
exclusive use of guests. 
Moderate rentals. 
We urge animmediaie selection 


fir those who desire unfurnished 
apartments and the choicest locations 


Ready OCTOBER ist 
— Leasing Now 


Ownership Management 
Plans on request 
BROWN, WHEELOCK; 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc 
20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Premises 

















When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


‘Why not 
Smoke the 
Finest ? 





25¢ ror TWENTY 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 















Palm 


White kid or 
parchment kid 


Steady Carance Resort Creation 


by Trench Bootery, 


FRENCH BOOTERY 


36 WEST 50th STREET 


New York 
° ° 
Oo gig ° 
° ° 


CHAUFFEUR 
OUTFITS 

















of the race often came long after the 
humbler crowd had gone home to bed. 


IME flies. Tastes change. The 
Luxembourg Gallery is taking 
from its walls and piling in its store- 
rooms the canvases of Bouguereau, 


| Cabanel, Detaille and their friends. 








These men were the radicals of the 
70's. They are now being thrown 
out as dull. The radicals of the ’90’s 
who followed them—Manet, Renoir, 
Sisley, etc.—are to get their places on 
the museum walls, and a meager 
enough representation it will be. Gov- 
ernment galleries move slowly, and by 
the time the Luxembourg appreciated 
Manet and the ’90 lot the cream had 
already been snapped up by private 
buyers. But what they have they will 
hang. 


HE races at Longchamps brought 

out extraordinary costumes. Not 
two out of twenty will ever be worn 
again. The day of the Prix de Gref- 
fulhe saw mannequins in every sort of 
uniform, beginning with "Tuxedos for 
admirals, if they wear them, and end- 
ing with Hussar tunics. Never has 
such an operatic collection been seen. 
The pelouse looked like the male 
chorus from “Alt Heidelberg”. 
These garments were only whims but 
they made a gay display. As a matter 
of fact the Hussar cape-coat that is 
seen so often in the States is worn here 
but sparingly. The Parisian women 
dislike it as being too American. Still, 
on mannequins dedicated to the 
American eye were seen cape-coats in 
pink and pale blue and certain ones 
even of the marine and purpled blue 
that are fashionable now. Colored 
hats were visible. White ones trimmed 
with flowers, crépe de Chine ones 
trimmed with velvet buds. But the 
black beret stood firm. Black straw 
in Bangkok effects was the smartest of 
the major-sized headgear. Colored 
silk frocks were worn. And again 
black, black, black. The printed chif- 
fons of which the fashion journals 
constantly write were but little seen. 
They hang in the shops demanding hot 
weather. Until the sun looks Paris 
squarely in the eye crépe and kasha 
will continue to be worn.—GENET 
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TUGBOAT 


You’re a naughty little ruffian, 

Much smaller than the rest; 

But you bump them with your ban- 
daged nose, 

And knock them galley west! 
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One Can't 
Live Everywhere 


The best thing to do is to select a 
place that combines most of the at- 
tributes you prefer. 

Such a place is either Forest Hills 
Gardens or Kew Gardens. Country 
charm — city convenience — every | 
sport and every comfort. 

See particularly the Tennis Place, 
Gardens and Forest Park Apartments, 











the Kew Gardens Terrace and Kew 
Hall. 
And only 13 minutes 
from the City! 


Why not investigate ? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 
225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 


— 
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53 West 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


Expert Hair Coloring 
cannot be detected 
Scientific Scalp Treatment 
recommended by Physicians— 
Permanent Waving 
newest methods— 
Marcel Waving 
—deep and lasting— 
Evening appointments made. 
Tel. Bryant 6286 
Miss Greene's experience of 17 years in 
hair coloring and scalp treatment insures 
perfect satisfaction. 
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Good 
$1.00 
Dinner 

and 
50c Lunch 





Something New in 
Greenwich Village 


139 MacDougal Street 




















off Washington Square 
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THE BOB — 
and , 


PERMANENT WAVE 


ds conceived by 


Cau 


add that distinctive note so desir- 
able to Madame’s coiffure! His pro- 
cess leaves the hair beautifully soft 
and lovely,with its full, rich, natural 
lustre—so important to the woman 
of discrimination! 
Call or Write for Appointment 
Telephone Bryant 9964 


586 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


SIXTIETH STREET 


’ w~ 
\ E WISH to announce that 


in spite of the fin du saison, we 
are entertaining our guests at 
tea, dinner and supper on Fri- 
day and Saturday with the 
Villa Venice music and the 
celebrated cuisine which con- 
tributed to our popularity in 
the past season. 


We invite to this established 
function all those who prefer 
to seek out the most delicious, 
restful and cultured tryst in 
town rather than to dare the 
dust, gasoline smoke, or the 
stuffy trains and inadequate 
appointmentsentailed by week- 
ending out of town. 











Second Thoughts of C. E. 


Montague’s “Rough Justice” 


—Why, Mrs. Wharton! 
What Would Henry Sav?— 
Golf Architecture — Have- 
lock Ellis 


SSUMING Mr. 
permission, we 
week’s remarks on C. E. 
Montague’s “Rough Justice”. For, 
now that we have recovered from a 
terrific attack of chills and fever, we 
are confronted with certain embarrass- 
ing ambiguities. 

In the first place, we wrote as 
though we thought this new novel was 
by the same author as ““Queed”, when 
all we meant was, it was full of the 
same run of treacle. (Treacle would 
be your American molasses. If you 
don’t know what “‘Queed” would be, 
you are in luck. Harrison did write, 
later, a tolerable novel in “Angela’s 
Business”, but “Queed” and his “V. 
V.’s Eyes”—oh dear, oh dear! ) 

In the second place, Montague’s 
idea for “Rough Justice” is not to be 
sneezed at. He conceives of the war’s 
ordeal doing such justice among men’s 
true selves and deserts, regardless of 
their pre-war semblances. The lordly 
Victor, with his golden gab gift, is a 
pre-war ostensible superior who be- 
comes a war neurotic and deserter. 
The oxlike Auberon Garth is a real 
superior, repressed. But for the war, 
you are to infer, the world and Molly 
would have gone on taking each, all 
his life, at his 1913 valuation. 

Still, the general effect is of a trea- 
cly, and Queedy, virtue-rewarded ro- 
mance. The best item is Victor’s 
breakdown, followed from the mo- 
ment when he gabs himself into hav- 
ing to join up as a private, to the 
finishing-off of rough justice on him 
by the provost marshal’s pistol. The 
worst, if not Auberon’s infancy with 
its remarkable flights of baby talk, is 
the pasteboard Molly, made wondrous 
by the oldest of hokum methods; she 
is The Toast, for whom the boys fall. 

Montague attempts one fancy psy- 


Longworth’s 
extend last 
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OY ee the. ; 
OY SAYING 
about Latherite? 





12 PRIZES 


for best answers 


Your answer can be dialogue, poetry, or 
prose—but it must be capable of serving 
as the basis for of 
Latherite Shaving Cream, and should not 


an advertisement 


exceed 100 words. 


Send your answer by May 24, to 
LATHERITE SHAVING CREAM, 120 
West 32nd St., New York. 


Winning reply will be published in The 
New Yorker June 5. 





1st Prize, $20 in Gold 
2nd Prize, $10 in Gold 
3rd to 12th Prizes: 


Choice of a $5 Latherite Golfer’s 
Shaving Brush or a year’s sub- 


scription to The New Yorker. 


The Judges will be Mr. Edwin A. Perls, 
Latherite Shaving Cream Co.; Mr. Louis 
H. Frohman, Advertising Agent; Mr. 
R. B. Bowen, Adv. Mgr. The New Yorker. 


Kindly bear in mind that Latherite is 
absolutely unique among shaving creams, 
and has already won a tremendous vogue. 
It contains Lanolin—an excellent skin 
food; Menthol—cooling, soothing; Bay 
Rum—no need for after-shaving lotions. 


For inspiration, 
write for free trial tube 





LANOINATES 


SHAVING CREAM 


Used with brush and water; hot or cold 
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Opens Next Week 


The well known Goshen Inn of Goshen, 
N. Y., reopens for the season on May 
22nd. It is in the Orange County Hills, 
fifty miles from town, in a spot of great 
scenic beauty. The surrounding country 
offers all outdoor sports. 


Excellent cuisine and all the conveni- 
ences of a fine hotel yet peacefully reminis- 
cent of an old English hostelry. Amer- 
ican or European plan with the prices 
most reasonable either way. Larry 
Siry’s orchestra every Saturday night. 


The Inn is managed by the Kellogg Service, 
Inc. Reservations may be made and 
complete information obtained through 
the New York Booking Office, Room 327, 
17 East 42nd St., New York. 


Vanderbilt 2953. 


(GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 








You’ 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint .... Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy— ride off and 
meet again when you g've yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp fires to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with cozy 
bungalow cabins—A-1 kitchens and 
pep, rampirg for a canter. So easy to 
reach them... Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B. C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F. R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 





ll sing for joy! 














chological three-cushion shot. At 
seventeen, in Auberon’s company, 
Molly hears herself obscenely reviled, 
which leaves her sex-conscious and 
walled away from him, as her foster 
brother. As played, that reminded 
us of Stevenson’s old maid who heard 
the alcalde swear, 


OUR of Edith Wharton’s six 

short stories in “Here and Be- 
yond” are mediocre, and these include 
the first and the last, customarily the 
window trimmings. Two of them are 
ghost stories, each at its end unhaunted 
by a creaky mechanism—and anyhow, 
nobody who had read certain stories of 
May Sinclair’s and Mary Wilkins 
Freeman’s would be likely to be at all 
impressed with either. ‘Then there is 
a trite and even vapid story of a house 
with a mysterious blind wing, con- 
cealing cretins. Were the author of 
“The Turn of the Screw” on earth 
to read that, his star pupil would hear 
from him. Finally there is “Velvet 
Ear-Pads”, an attempt at. satirical 
farce. Were he alive to read that, it 
might kill him. 

What the fifth and sixth stories are, 
we have not felt called upon to learn. 
Mrs. Wharton is a_ distinguished 
writer of fiction, for several of whose 
books we have due admiration. But 
politeness stops short when she puts 
out a book like this. 





SHES OF RINGS”, by Mary 

Butts (4. & C. Bonz), is queer- 
ish and mystical, and if you happen to 
be in the mood for such a tale, it is 
not so bad. Its house and estate in 
Sussex, immemorially magicked, work 
a spell quite as potent as the diabolized 
house does in Francis Brett Young’s 
“Cold Harbour”, and its romantic use 
of sadism and masochism, in connec- 
tion with the occult, seems to us better 
art than the heavy melodrama of sad- 
ism in “Portrait of a Man with Red 
Hair”. Just what Mary Butts means 
by it all, we don’t know; we took 
pleasure in wondering. 


NYONE even remotely interested 

in the philosophy of golf will 
enjoy Robert Hunter’s “The Links” 
(Scribner's), which explains the fine 
art and science of golf architecture, 
and has almost fifty enticing full- 
page illustrations. This department’s 
knowledge of golf is among the miss- 
ing. Though we caddied once for 
Charles F. Murphy, our sporting ac- 
tivities end with our annual visit to 
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“East 
Meets 
West’~ 


THE GARDEN 
IS OPEN 


IT IS SUMMERTIME 
IN SAMARKAND 


Dine Out-of-Doors 


Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 
No Cover Charge 
9 East 54th Street 
Plaza 3461 














FOR 
YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 





THE NEw YorKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to 
THe New YorRKER. 


[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 


[-] 52 Issues—$5.00 


Name 


Address ............ este em 
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) Harry Richman 


Presents at 


CIRO: 


A Unique 


Form of 
E.ntertainment 
and Service 
Featuring 


: Miss Cecil Cunningham 


Maitresse des femmes 


and thirty beautiful girls 
who will present amusing 
specialties and presideover 
the service at your table. 


Couvert $1. 50 


141 West 56th Street 
Just East of Seventh Avenue 
Circle 9382 

10419 
Ask for Miss Cecil Cunningham 











June Brides at 
The Ambassador 
Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CiTy—Bride of 
the Atlantic—is the favorite 
rendezvous of June Brides— 
and the famous Ambassador 
Hotel is the inevitable choice 
of both bride and bridegroom 
—because it is the finest hotel 
on the Atlantic seaboard and 
offers luxury at moderate 
prices. 


\Y \ i \\ \ 
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Rhinelander 9000 
he Fixes Everything 


Ambassador 














Forest Hills, after which we tell 
everyone just why Bill Tilden let 
somebody get such a lead. But Hun- 
ter’s is the sort of very good explana- 
tory writing that carries outside the 
zone of its subject’s natural appeal. 


HE PARIS THAT’S NOT IN 

THE GUIDE BOOKS”, by 
Basil Woon (Brentano’s), could be 
entitled alternatively The Broadway 
That’s Not in New York, or Manhat- 
tan-sur-Seine. That’s what it is about, 
and it is written that way, by a news- 
paper man who, you gather, knows 
every conspicuous American often or 
permanently in France. He is moder- 
ately funny and legitimately gossipy. 


AVELOCK ELLIS may or may 

not be the Great Man some 
esteem him. If bets could be decided, 
this department would risk a dime that 
he is not. But he is unquestionably 
interesting, and as to personal pub- 
licity, has long been a shadowy figure; 
in fact, Isaac Goldberg’s, published by 
Simon & Schuster, is the very first book 
on him. Hence, as Goldberg is 
thorough and accurate, whatever he is 
as a critic, this “biographical and 
critical survey” fills a gap, and has no 
little value-—ToucHsTONE 


SO THIS IS PARIS! 


HE mode, a month ago, was 
mystery. And now, as seasons go, 
it’s history. 

Lanvin and Chanel, the fashion 
writers tell, with individual touch and 
daring treatments such as never were 
before, have made a great furor. 

Regny and Patou have done a thing 
or two, in dashing sports attire. The 
horizontal stripe is certainly the thing; 
they say that every type will wear. it 
in the spring. 

Now, Agnes and Descat have said 
their this and that, with Reboux also 
making lots of noise. The Spanish 
Sailor’s here, as is Chapeau Monsieur, 
while dented crowns have lost none of 
their poise. 

Miler and Vionnet have had a lot 
to say of fabrics and of hues—and 
how one ought to choose. 

And soon, from the good and bad, 
some irresistible fad will sweep from 
coast to coast like a devastating host 
—and for no particular reason, domi- 
nate this season. 

Do you remember PURPLE! 

Thank God, it won’t be that. 

—R.R. 
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Cor. 714th S? 


A Limited Number of | 
Apartments Available 


12 ROOMS 
4 BATHS 


Glass Enclosed Shower 


Immediate 
and October 1st Occupancy 


Special Apartment on 
Top of the Building 
15 Room DUPLEX 


(Pent House) 


5 Baths and Built-in-Shower 
Southern Exposure 


A List of Socially Prominent Resident 
Tenants Furnished on Request 


lana of 


Pease & Elliman 
340 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone Murray Hill 6200 
or Your Own Broker 







Representative on Premises 
Call Butterfield 4805 





—— Destroy Your 
Superfluous Hair & ROOTS 


Simple—Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere~write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 

will convince you 


Madame Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


IT'S OFF 
Jecause 
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Oe 
ESSEX & SUSSEX 


Spring Lake, New Jersey 


BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS AND 
ii} RATES ON APPLICATION 


| 


Directly on the Ocean 








A Resort Hotel 
rad st ee ae 
a Ss ed 
aul deans 
Open ain June 19% 
C.S.KROM 
Manager 


“ar 









































Club Caravan Closed 


announces the closing of the 


CLUB CARAVAN 
135 West 3d Street 


and also announces that a newer and 
greater CARAVAN CLUB will re- 


open uptown in a more attractive 


On May 26th and thereafter for che 
“CARAVAN FROLICS” 
EMBASSY CLUB BOARDWALK 


Jane Gray of the Caravan Club 


JANE GRAY 


Now located at 


location in the Fall 


entire summer the 
will be featured at che 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Is Your Rouge on Straight? 


Is it the right color AND are you 


iving your 


skin the proper care? Learn what lotions and 
creams your individual skin needs by ques- 


tioning 


ryder 


‘LONDON 


541 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Tryphena Harris 


(at 54th Street) 
Phone Plaza 6782 


Dora Hudd 
Successors to Eleanor Adair 


Price list sent on request 























TONOOOOONOO CoOnoONNO OONOUoOL 


Westchester House for Sale 


In Chappaqua, the fine estate section one hour 
from Grand Central, a stone-clapboard dwelling of 
11 rooms, 3 baths, 2-car attached garage; built for 
owner 1925; complete equipment. 
acres of land, restricted section; elevation of $70 
feet, 3 minutes drive from station. 

Good as either suburban residence or country 


lace. 
F. S. SCHENCK, Owner 
Phone Ashland 9560—Chappaqua 347 


It is set in 2 


Write to Chappaqua, N. Y. 



































“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tue Sirver Station, by James Branch Cab- 
ell (McBride). Poictesme and Dom Man- 
uel’s Table Round after his “passing”. No- 
table, even in this series, for its fantasy. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon ©& 
Schuster). Double suicide resolves a mother- 
son situation. Companion to “Fraulein Else”. 

Ganpte Fottows His Nose, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). Allegorical fairy tale; 
easily the best long thing Broun has done. 

TeEeFTaLtow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Strong, realistic. Scopes trial region. 

SotpieR’s Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright), Satirical comedy of some 1919 
homecomings. Brilliant, often poignant. 

SPANISH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). Florida in 1775. Colorful yarn. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon & Schuster). A detective story with 
sense to it, and humor, but almost no thrill. 

Cucxoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). 
Bright English novel, on the Aldous Hux- 
ley order, though less abstruse. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
Her militant father, mother and sister do their 
important stuff in her “unconscious”. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Mary GLENN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni ©& 
Liveright). Croup CucKxoo Lanp, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). Wnuom Gop 
Hatu SunpERED, by Oliver Onions (Doran). 
Tue Diary or A YounG Lapy oF FasuHion, 
“by Cleone Knox” (Appleton). 


SHORT STORIES 
Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib 


mer’s). Five out of nine are representative 
Lardner character stories—a high average. 


GENERAL 


Tue Rosarie Evans Letters From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Her fight for her rights in 
her English husband’s hacienda, with interna- 
tional complications and her murder. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
No one is as sophisticated with regard to the 
time of his childhood as Beer thinks he is. 
Reconstruction of American 18gos. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France, by one 
of their company officers, whose war drawings 
are the best yet; his text is not far behind. 

Towarp THE Fame, by Hervey Allen (Doran). 
A good war book of the more familiar, per- 
sonal narrative type. 


Tue Mopern Novet, by Elizabeth A. Drew | 
A bookful of ingots of | 


(Harcourt, Brace). 
common sense on contemporary fiction. 

Tue Intimate Papers or Coronet Houser 
(Houghton Mifflin). One of the most central 
of American documents on the war time. 

MapaME DE Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre 
(Putnam). The most celebrated of Louis 
XV’s ladies, from a modern and sympathetic 
point of view. 

Tue Links, by Robert 
Noticed in this issue. 

Tue Paris Tuat’s Not 1n THe Guipe Books, 
by Basil Woon (Brentano’s), Noticed in this 
issue. 

Havetocx E us, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Noticed in this issue. 

Epcar Arian Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A critical study in the light of 
psychoanalytic theory. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Saca or Bitty Tue Kip, by Walter Noble 
Burns (Doubleday, Page). Muicrose Hunt- 


(Scribner’s). 


Hunter 


ers, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, Brace). 
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Why Use Ordinary Printed Stationery? 


“FIFTH AVENUE" stationery is so different, yet it costs 
but a trifle more. Men & Women prominent in all 


walks of life prefer it because of its superior quality. 


Fifth. Avenue HpStatic ney 


Re flects Pe tj« nalily 
MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 


LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 





LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS 
In Black, Blue, or Jade Green 
Exquisite Vellum Paper, Club Size 
634x5%, French grey, white, buff, blue 
100 Single Sheets and roo en- 
veloy es, lettered, and 100 plain $ 
sheets or 100 folded sheets and 
100 envelopes, lettered... 
Sent postpaid within ‘a week. Enclose 
check or M. O. West of Miss. add 10% 
FOR EXTRA POSTAGE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
FIFTH AVENUE winder Inc. 
500 Fitch Ave. Jept. N, i York 
Samples of our “LA PETIT,” SOCIAL and 
MON ARCH 5: ationery. ALSO NEW MONOG RAM 
ESIGNS muiled on request 
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\Y 
Ten Minutes a Day Keeps Wrinkles Away 


Free, with one sample, booklet giving simple 
rules for achieving complexion of sparkling love- 


liness. Complete sample set 10 cents. Pond Lily 
Radiante $1. Send to Radiant Beauty Co., 1 West 
fy ee Se 


34th St., N. Y 





APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
EAST OR WEST SIDE 


If you want an apartment, let me save your 
time and strength by finding out what you want, 
where you want it and the price you want to pay. 
You get my personal service without cost to you. 


Write Mrs. Wilbur Lyon, 500 Fifth Ave. 


Telephone Penn. 1365 


RUSSIAN VILLAGE 


‘ Restaurant « 
tea 
What Food! What an Atmosphere! 
Luncheon .65 Dinner .75 to $1.10 
After theatre Supper + Russian Balalaika Orchestra 


157 Second Avenue at 10th Street 


IN THE HEART OF THE 'BERKSHIRES} 


























: To Sublet—June to October : 
° Antique furnished apt. in the South Street § 
3 ©6udImn, Pittsfield, Mass. Southern exposure. } 
~ Bedroom, living room, kitchen, bath. Balcony. § 
3 6 $150. Restaurant. 1 hour by motor to § 
“ William’s “School of Politics’. Address ° 

¢ 
° _MRS. WALLACE BUELL, ° 
° South Street Inn, Pittsfield, Mass. ° 
a +) 
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THE NEW YORKER 
ea 


published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. 
dent; E. R. 

dent; R. W. Cotwins, secretary and 


Tue New Yorker is 


FLEISCHMANN, presi- 


SPAULDING, vice-presi- 
treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 


vertising manager. 


Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 


$5.50; foreign, $6. 


Subscribers should notify this office 


at least three weeks prior to any 


change of address. 


Bryant 6300. 
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Martin Beck Theatre yy 


EVENINGS, 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 
New Amsterdam *3§424 St Pres 8:9 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
SUNNY 





Aristocrat of 


And Her Star 
Musical Comedies 


Company 


FULTON "Sistine Wed 0S 230 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire oo. 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 








THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 


MoroSCo ‘Mats "Wed & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG'S WIFE 


Pulitzer Prize Play 
By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 





HENRY MILLER 'S *yitis. "Thurs. & Sat. 


ALICE BRADY 


in “BRIDE tHe LAMB” 


“AN INSTANTANEOUS HIT.’’—Broun, World 


KONGO 


With WALTER HUSTON 
A THOUSAND THRILLS AND LAUGHS 
ST. 


THEATRE, WEST 47th § 
BILTMORE gys.'8.30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


Te GARRICK 
GAIETIES .:%. 


rhea., 65 W. 35th St., Eves. 8.30 
Matinees, Thurs. & Sat. 


GARRICK 





It's A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St. W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 
Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 
39th and B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
CASIN + ae Mb Wed & Sat 2:30. 
in Russell ’s 
DENNIS KING * yiussel! Janner’s 


* Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 
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Waren 








at the 


FLORIDA 


after the theatre 


“The Song Syncopators de Luxe” 
Messrs. ADLER, WEIL and 
HERMAN 
with their ‘Peripatetic’ piano these in- 
imitable entertainers will bring individ- 


ual merriment to Florida patrons —and 
sing favorite songs upon request. 
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FLORIDA : 
144 W. 55th St. Circle 5556 E 
44cnc Tsai TT aaa aaa ee 











There's 
FRASCATI in Rome 
FRASCATI in London 


“ERASCATI 


At 46 West 8th 


Serves 


FRIED CHICKEN and 
WAFFLES 
WITH THE $1.25 DINNER 
Sundays Included 


+ 
DANCING UNTIL 1 A.M. 
A LA CARTE AT DECENT PRICES 
SPRING 0884 























Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 
INN 


33 West 37th St. 

There is a jolly good 

fae luncheon at noon. 
And after the theatre 

DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 
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“My manicurist 





says 


I take life too seriously. 


Must ease up on the old 


brain.” 


“Yes, dear 


Vincent. 


You’re a nervous wash- 


out. 


Why, every time 


you go after theatre tick- 


ets you wipe a year off 


your life. Stop the worry- 


ing and useless legwork. 


Snatch ’em at the 


first 


stop. Bascom’s, just above 


44th, you know.... 


ak 


And branches at 
The Biltmore 
Murray Hill 
Commodore 
Ambassador 

Park Lane 
Imperial 
Belmont 

Plaza 
Astor 


”) 
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Hei lo a fine old name 


ORTHY successor of the re- 
nowned hostelry which wel- 
comed Prince Edward of Wales in 
1860, comes the new Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, to add distinction to the 
Avenue and to Washington Square. 
Here is offered a group of apart- 
ments more than worthy of its great 
traditions. Suites of 1, 2, 3 or more 
large rooms provide the luxurious 
living to which New Yorkers are 
now accustomed. 

Magnificent dining rooms, com- 
plete hotel and maid service included 
in your lease, and serving pantries 
in each apartment with automatic 
refrigeration and filtered ice water. 
Apartments are either furnished or 
unfurnished. 


Specimen Apartments 


Ready for Inspection 


She New 
FIFTH AVENUE 


HOTEL 





The old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, dubbed ‘‘Eno’s 


because so far uptown in 
1859, became a prosperous 
and nationally famous poli- 
tical and social rendezvous. 
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NEW YORK’S LARGEST APARTMENT HOTEL 
FIFTH AVENUE 4 NINTH STREET 


Unsurpassed convenience. ..Wall Street, the Avenue 
shops, or the theatre district easily reached in 
a few minutes’ walk or taxi, free of traffic 
problems and crowding subways. 


eee FOOD, San 


LSIOIOOOO KD 
é $00Q abs P 4 
“Qo00 


Tue spacious rooms have been outfitted to conform with the 
most exacting needs of the discriminating. Each is complete 
in every detail. Famous designers had free rein in selecting 
the luxurious furnishings. For comfort and completeness, this 
establishment is exceptional. Early reservation would be well advised. 


OCCUPANCY AUGUST FIRST 


New YorK-Fir&TH AVENUE HOTEL CORPORATION 
24 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Representative on Premises—Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 





Same management as HOTEL WHITE 
Lexington Ave., and 37th St. 





FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 























All alone... a young lady 
sails for France 








! t she lonesome? Mais non! For are there not courteous 

stewardesses . . . and interesting travelers . . . and a de- 
| lightful camaraderie among them? Do not dances and deck 
| games and parties acquaint her with the world and its deb- 
| onair and interesting son? Truly a worth-while world, 
| | coo, when it travels on a French Liner! 


She dances to the music of the spheres . . . and the ship's 
|| perfectly corking orchestra. She strolls the deck in the 
| light of the moon . . . and the light of admiration. 
Deck games and salt air . . . in conspiracy with the chef 

tempt her appetite. 


Hélas! Havre, the port of Paris, arrives too soon. The 
Liner docks . . . the young lady walks down the gang- 
plank to the boat train . . . and, in three hours, into Paris. 


Freneh Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 19 State St... New York 











| 
| | Offices and agencies in principal cities of Europe, Canada and United States, or ask any travel or tourist agent | | 
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YORIGINAL | 


| MELACH! World Over” 


Plain -Cork or Straw Tips 






























PRINCE ROBERT de B : 

Scion of one of the greatest houses of ow 0 

French nobility, true grand seigneur, leader of 
Paris’ most exclusive set. 
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A ee OE y REF 
TRANSLATION OF PRINCE de BROGLIE’S 
ENDORSEMENT OF MELACHRINO CIGARETTES 

Fine cigarettes, delicate in taste, with a delicious 


aroma. If it is true that pleasure means a smoke, 
thanks to you smoking is a pleasure. 












x 











PRINCE ROBERT de BROGLIE 
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